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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANTS 


NEW BOOES. 





The Satires of Juvenal. Edited by THOS. B. LINDSAY, Ph. D., Boston 
University. [Appleton’s Classical Series.] 1 vol., 16mo, half seal, pp. 
wvi, 226. Fully illustrated. Exchange price, 60 cents; introduction 
price, $1.00. [Just issued.] 





Harper's Sixth Reader. By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D., Editor of Har- 
per’s Readers. British Authors. 1 vol., 12mo, half leather, 504 pp. 
Exchange price, 60 cents ; introduction price, 90 cents. [Just issued.] 





Coy’s Greek for Beginners. A companion to the Hadley-Allen Greek 
Grammar; an introduction to either Coy’s First Greek ‘Reader or 
Xenophon's Anabasis. By EDWARD G. COY, M. A., Professor of 
Greek in Phillips Academy. Exchange price, 60 cents; introduction 
price, $1.00. [Just issued.] 





THE CENSUS OF 1890. 





The latest census returns giving the population of each State and all the 
principal cities of the United States, together with all other statistics, so 
far as necessary to the accuracy of the various books, will be embodied in 
the different geographical publications of the American Book Company as 
fast as received from the Census Bureau. 


SPECIAL STATE EDITIONS.—For all the States of the Uuion there 
are prepared special editions of our Geographies, in which the CENSUS RE- 
BURNS are embodied as fast as received from tne Census Bureau. These 
State editioes also include full DESCRIPTsVM MATTER relating to each Ttate, 
and a large and beautifulsPECIAL MAP. These special editions are furnished 
without extra charge. 

Toany one using one of the geographical publications of the American Book 
Company will be sent, upon application, a steet giving the sesults of the elev- 
enth census,— the area and population of the Staces and Territories. and a 
complete list of the cities in the United States having a population of 10.000 
and over. This sheet can be pasted into the book for reference. 


Complete price-list will be forwarded to any address on application, and 
¢»rrespondence with reference to the introduction of books is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Cineinnati, 


NEW YORK, - CHICAGO. 


— ¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
i, STEEL PENS. 


S 7 , GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
| SOLD BY ALA DEALERS. 
WRITING, wee. B05, 604, end Kadies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, woe. 404, 839, 
end 0064. For BROAD WRITING, wee. 994, 889, and Stud Point, 849. For ARTISTIC 688 
a tm fins drmeting: 58 (he ectedratos Gpawawt) 190 and ROR, : 


© GULLOTT & SORE, 01 John Street, == ERY BOE, Sele Agee, 
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Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ill. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

VI. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


The Acad ultural, 
ing, ‘Medical, riiter and Veena Beboels 


Open Tuesday, Sept. 9. 
f el 
Wide Wide renee of ¢é gs eg Reventy Profes- 


admitted bin 
tion toxcopt in. in ave Medical ** Engines 


ring ani 
Comme al Schools) 'FRER. Entrance fee, oy 
LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. !. 


Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 
without examination. 


MINING SOHOOL at Rolla, opens 


Sept. 15. 
es at Cone, September 


Entrance Exa: 
4, 6,6 and8. For Catal 
J. W. MONSER, rarisn, Columbia, Mo. 
M. M. FISHER, 
Chairman of Faculty. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 





9-2-1 





lied, is 
Y> logy, , and Geology, in 

» with pecial pio LU rence to aration 

edical Game end ia Genertl clentibe 
ies, with English, eo 
’ 

For me, address worse USE, 
on Officer, New Haven. Conn. hs 


TEACHERS WA52;.Amreriga” 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 


McKenzie, Tenn. J.C. McFall, Manager. 
Recommends good teachers to school officers 
and families, and schools to parents. No 
charge to employers. Registration free. Send 
2 cents for circalar. 


ESTEY 2am 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightfal quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & , CAMP, 

















The lllinois Watch Company 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLS. 





Manufacture all grades and 


sizes of 


Watch Movements, 


Saat 





and should carry a good 
reliable timekeeper. 


lllinois Springfield Watches 


Are guaranteed to be the BEST on the market. 
They are accurate, durable, reliable, beautiful i in 
pare = finish. Every 

Ber company. po warranted to give per- 
fect oath sfaction. Make no mistake, but buy the 


ILLINOIS SPRINGFIELD WATCH. 


a@ iT IS THE BEST.-@se 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The policy of this institution is to make no 
promises for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, 
sub-clinics, or any means for study and observa- 
tion, that is not literally and righteously kept. 
Tue THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CouRSE OF LEc- 
TURES will begin September 15, 1891, and continue 
for six months. For — articulars catalogue 
and Clinique, address E AILEY yy, M. 
Registrar, 3034 Michigan ave. »» Chicago. 


WE PAY 


DRESS, 
silver dime at once 
to Exetel -). @. 


ONLY 50 CENTS 


For twelve months’ subscription to the 


Southern Teacher, 











FIVE DOLLARS PER 1000 for 
good Sresh lists of NAMES and Ap- 

ou are interested send one 
‘or outfit and printed matter. 
. MALLEOY, Bourbon, wierd 





Teachers’ Monthly Report Cards 


To parents in an tity at 50 cts. 

These cards are A on hen card- . 

sn wil nat om bo rat of ‘tzons 
co on our 

use these cards. i sample f YoU - 


sourneae TEACHER, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TEACHERS 


—or— 
History, Physiology, Geography and 
Civil Government, 
READ. 
The v 


best resulta are secured by the use 
of our Ou 


vobeersenece 
Outlined, = EES is tes 
ager Cuma 


Errspectmen tiga Recor Gar ai free. 
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cloth.$ .2 
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oi and $i8 Olive Bt Bt. Loan, Mo. 
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ae HORMAL BOOK CONCERN, 
indiana. 
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Most Worthy Books for Purchase 
OR CIFT. 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO 
ONGS. 33 songs-each one 4 m. 
rice, $1 in heavy paper, $ 1 25 in bds., and 

$2 in gilt binding. 

THE SONGS OF IRELAND: 

anew and penser | revised collection of the 
best aud most celebrated Irish songs. Some 
of the best melodies in existence, and bright 
spirited words et Price $iin heavy 
paper, $1,25 in bds., and $2 in gilt binding. 





CHOIOE SONG COLLECTIONS 
Song Classics. Vol. 1, . . 50 songs’ Z 
pens Sommer. ae, Sc, 5 te a 
Classics. Low Voices, 47 “ s S 
Choice Sacred Solos, ... 34 “* | 
Choice Sacred Seles, Low V’cs,40 “ a 
Classic, Baritondand Bass, . 33 = “ wee. 
Classic Tenor Songs, ... 36 “ sass 
Good Old Songs We Used toSing. 115  “ e738 
4327 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS, a a8 
Vol. }, 4 pieces | $85 
eee ee. Os 
oss 42 ag oF 
Se. 2 wae oa! 
Ses Lae 
Pre Th 3 
eae oe os 
19 operas. 





Charchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of EmitnENnT 
Composers. A handsome and useful gift, $1.25. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON GO., BOSTON. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW KODAKS 





“You press 
the button, 
we do the 


rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes. 
ALL LOADED WITH 
Transparent Films. 


For saleby all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue, ROCHESTER; WN: Y. 








A EWROPEAN ESTIMATE 
a an 


THE PRANC COURSE 


Form Study and Drawing. 


Dr Arnold Dodel, of the University 
of Zurich, in a critical survey of in- 
struction in Drawingin the elemen- 
tary schools of Europe and America, 
says of the Prang Course:—( Paeda- 


gogium, Leipzig. April, 1889.) 

“The United States pany otngnetn. 
late themselves upon having created 
and putin practice in their schools a 
— of suc pee a, 18 > 

ea cal achievement. 

eh et ction heretofore neglec- 
ted has at a stroke been firmly estab- 
lished in the line of natural, methodi- 
cal progress, and must therefore 
tate one of the most powerful levers 
own in the history of educational 
methods. If we consider the PRANG 
Page agp as a whole a nanan 
corresponding me 8 pro- 
vided for tending drawing in elemen- 
tary schools in rope, its great su- 
— cannot escape us. It is in 
aoping epvilling whieh hes teen 
8 an whic een 
done in this direction in Europe.”’ 

Circulars describing the text-books 
and models provided for carrying out 
the work of 





Prang’s Primary Course, 
Prang’s Shorter Course, 
Prang’s Complete Course. 

Will be sent on application to 


The Prang: Educational Company, 
7 Park Street, Boston, 
16 Astor Place, New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





GENTS make {00 PER CENT profit, on my Corsets, 
Belts, Brushes, Curlers and novelties. Samples 
FREE. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway. N. Y. 





SCHOOL MAPS 


‘‘POPULAR’’ MAP OASE, SHOWING THE MAP PARTIALLY DRAWN DOWN. 


We furnish with each case two screw eyes and two hooks with which to at- 
tach it to the wall. 


Price per Map, mounted on Spring Roller, with the ‘Popular’ Case..... 
Set of Eight Maps, on separate Spring Rollers, with the 


Price per Fu 


$ 6 75 


‘Popular’? Cased...........0.-seese--« iebvceenente bod bovetncte snieshose cevbioetssibebeases 44 00 


Maps mounted on heavy cloth, with 


plain rollers, and varnished. 
































“25 designed to be used in connection with wn | text-book or geography. 
o “key” is required. Any —_ sold separately. Any Map can be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid. il 
e, Trice. 
TO ONG a ovine scecee rsa coninbins enpicsone avicbnnuavecant bees 41x58 inches, $ 5 00 
Eastern Hemisphere......... ecsenpérccszengneviiphenenaen 41x68“ 5 00 
North America ....... : 51x52 5 00 
South America...... .. Sool 41x52“ 5 00 
United States, and Mexioo............ 41x58 “ 5 00 
i ED wenescéescosen sunnsensooseeedsienunibiennesiocenpabiie: ol 41x52 “ 5 00 
Asia eit Alx62 “ 5 00 
PI ccok Geiss Stina ds cnn Sess anipelitbabpiiaess coveeess 41x62“ 5 00 
Prices in Sets. 

Common School Set (Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, Can- 
ada, United States and Mexico, Europe. sesccevecsee-o$18 00 
Copmelte Set of Eight Maps, on plain is cach agihiansedins evisavevbiuiedesawenteds 80 00 

ress, 


. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


1120 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





-MERWIN’S 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 

















OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 
Deak Sire: It gives me pleasure.to state that the Desks and Seats which 
~~ put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
wenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 
























| 
| 


|'WiTH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 





In the POPULAR Map Case, with Spring Roller. 


| 





| 
| 


|HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING 





THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 





the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort fo the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that upright position 80 necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 

These considerations commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seat- 
ing School-Houses. 







Respectfully yours, 
WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Address 







J. B. Merwin School Supply co., 
DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
NO. 1120 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 















FOR BLACKBOARDS. 









A on will cover 200 square feet with three coats. 
_. CAUTION.—No one has authority to advertise ‘“ Holbrook’s Liquit 
Slating,” as we have the exclusive manufacturing of it throughout t 
United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, manele the first liquid slating 
ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap imitation 


none can produce the 
Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
It is the only Surface that will not Glaze, and it will last Ten Years. 
PRICES: 
ee ee $1 2 | Black, half galions ........ -.$4 
D> MCD a 60205 66600050 bo adccovcspee "eas jONS......+.- > 
GOOG BIN race pe ccccscccccccsosccscccusses 1580 Green, halt BAlONS... ...ccccdes<ocaun- deesee 5 
+ QWATtS..-.2220-----s..- 5 0 BaMOMh. so. vscccescccdtnct seveceeers W 
Address, his 


=v. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MC 
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Pnnted for the Editors, by Perrin & SMITH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo. 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates.” 





Mr. J. H. Barks, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 4: Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 








Epucarion at our best rates. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
Page 
OOO «io cnded nd.ceces tesegeece ceosevscaccedes 3 
Important Information............+0see00 sees 4 


How They Are Made... ........56 ceeseesseeeee 4 
PGS OF TGs ins civ diee de cwcces peedukes dapsseraes 5 
A New President .cccce.ccccvcccesccsccsscccsess 5 


Cultivate Your Memory 


Week End Tickets...........cccccsccccccccsess 6 
POUNC OTB oo one ccccccccsccccccccccscecccseserce® 7 
School Supervision........ cesescnetiensnpuabeas 8 
County Supervision..........0.sesseeceeeee one 8 
The Educational Exhibit.............-.-eee0e+ 9 
All Combined........0.ccccce sesccercescecccees 9 


RN oki Wo 85640 Ls Vee icv ccs csBeoersétbecedes 


New Books......cccccscscccrcccccccesscse sce 10-14 
A Strong Appeal ........ Nabsthes pgonoeathashget 11 
Christian Unity... ........cccceeeerseeenere ee 12 
Tools to Work With,.........6ceeceecerereoeee 12 
NMR, on os Sietecegsyaeses pncsecspuagende® 12 
The Printed Page.............-+++00+ ite sabia 13 
Manual Training..........-eeseescserecseereeees 13 
New Office. ...........ccccnecccvscscccscccvoces 14 








WHeEsE ever there is aschool—there 
is a lighted torch and it reflects honor 
upon all those who sustain it. It 
means intellizence progress and power 
for the common people. 





TWENTY-EIGHT thousand of the 
misdirected tetters contained money, 
amounting in all to $48,642.00. It is 
important you see to direct letters 
plainly and fally. Teachers should 
look carefully and constantly after 
this important matter and teach the 
children how to sign and properly 
direct letters. 


Who finds so large an audience as 
the editor of a fearless press. 





. | Single 





And National Educator. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9. 1891. 




















Terms, per year, in advance.......ssese.ees $1 50 
copy. 


COCO C Or ewer erste PeesseeteSSeseees 








This is No. 1, of Vol. 24, of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
A Happy New Year. We sincerely 
wish this for all. We feign would 
help all to realize it in their life, and 
with Tennyson would— 

“Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 
* * * * + ” * * 
‘Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land— 
Ring in the Christ that 1s to be.” 





CoNSCIENCE illuminated by intelli- 
gence and love gives us a Christ, 
dwarfed, by ignorance and selfishness, 
it gives the world a Judas. Love and 
intelligence such as our schools give, 
come to be a precious saving patri- 
mony to the people. 





MEROY is good—clemency is great, 
but we must know that he who saves 
the wolf, kills the sheep. 


—eee——9 260 
By-LAw No. 8 of the N. E. A. reads: 
“Each paying member of the associa- 
tion shall be entitled to a copy of its 
proceedings.”’ 





Now you know the privileges of 
“each paying member” of the N. E. 
A. ‘Hash’ while there and “hash”’ 
to chew over again when you get 
home. 





WILL there be a great rush of ladies 
and gentlemen to Toronto, to be dis- 
reputably ‘‘squeezed”’ out of $2.00 by 
Boss Sheldon, for the privileges 
accorded a ‘‘paying member’’ of the 
N. E. A.? ae 


Tue “thimble ringing” scheme in- 
augerated by Bicknell of the New 
England Journal of Education, and 
carried forward by ‘“‘Sheldon’’ and his 
“ring,” until he brags of ‘‘equeezing’ 
$80,000 out of the ‘‘scaool marms” of 








the country begins to falter, especially 
when we get at the duties, responsi- 
bilities and privileges of “each paying 
member’ of the N. E. A. See by-law 
No. 3. 





Look at the marvelous increase in 
the assessed value of property in the 
south for 1890 over any other year. It 
is put down at $270,000,000. Thisis an 


. | under-estimate instead of an over-esti- 


mate. That is over $22,500,00 per 
month, of asolid accretion of property. 
Such an accumulation of money in the 
hands of the people means better 
schools, better compensation, longer 
school terms, more efficient teaching, 
more progress, more comfort and 
wealth, more of everything that enters 
into a prosperous christian citizenship. 
We rejoice in all this prosperity. Let 
the politicians keep their “force bills’’ 
quiet. Plant the schooland thechurch 
and the newspaper and these so-called 
‘political problems’”’ in the South and 
elsewhere will adjust themselves. We 
say a “‘Happy New Year,’’ to all the 
people. 





THESE children, who come to us 
athirst for knowledge, have as yet 
done no evil—they are purity, justice, 
truth and the highest angels of 
heaven hover about their souls to 
preserveand enrichthem. Our teach- 
ers should help and not hinder their 
fullest development. 

THE public and private schools of 
the United States, as a whole were 
never doing more than at present. 
The four hundred thousand teachers 
are a growing moral and intellectual 
force, command respect and attention. 
The amount expended for public 
schools the last fiscal year was over 
one hundred and thirty-two millions of 
dollars. 

There is no doubt that the people of 
the United States believe in the work 
done by our teachers in the public 
schools when they pay such a sum of 
money to maintain them. 


Tie field for # fearless press in this 
country is simply immeasurable. 


In educating and training the child- 
ren, we educate and train and save 
ourselves, and insure a happy and 














prosperous future. 


WE hope now that the line has been 
distinctly drawn between the plebian 
paying members, and the “officers’ 
and “‘committees’”of the N. E. A. that 
the plebian paying members will clip 
out and paste into their hats, and pin 
onto their bonnets President Can- 
field’s statement “‘that all its affairs 
were necessarily in the hands of its 
officers and committees.’’ See page . 
27 of journal of proceeding for 1890. 
What in the world could the plebian 
paying members of the N. E. A. have 
been thinking about up at St. Paul. 
Let the plebian paying members of the 
N.E. A. be taught to keep their place 
at the meetings and only dare to sneeze 
when Boss Sheldon takes snuff. 


THE Toronto, Canada, people must 
know that the N. E. A. meets there 
not from choice at all, but from neces- 
sity. No city in the United States 
would give a cent for its entertain- 
ment, and we learn that even the boss 
boodler Sheldon has now been repud- 
iated by the railroads. Hehas played 
this boodle game on them until 
he has squeezed $30,000 out of them 
and out of the plebian teachers, who 
were so greatly enraged and grossly 
insulted by him and his “‘tool presi- 
dent”’ at St. Paul. 

This poor pigmy, Sheldon is finding 
his level atlast. _ 


ALL the affairs of the N. E. A. says 
the ‘‘tool president,’’ Canfield, are 
“necessarily in the hands of its officers 
and committees.’? Why nzcessarilyin 
their hands ?—because—these ‘‘officers 
and committees” are self-elected and 
self-perpetuating. What sort of peo- 
ple are the four hundred thousand 
teachers of the public and private 
schools of the United States, that 
they put their necks under the heels 
of such an infamous “‘ring’’ as this. 











Our teachers and others too will 
bear witness that we have urged them 
for years to be specially helpful and 
useful to their pupils and patrons in 
the matter of letter writing, and in 
| training them to address all letters 
plainly and properly. Now comes 
the official statement that over siz 
million pieces of mail matter go tothe 
dead \etter office each year for lack of ° 
this training. Ignorance ccsts. In- 
telligence pays. 
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i ele RA Tei 
Ms ee 


Let us spend more for schools and 
less for prisons and garrisons in this 
country. 


THIs power of an enlightened con- 
science must be allowed to guide, and 
then events do not and cannot greatly 
disturb us. 


INTELLIGENCE—obedience to law— 
such as is constantly taught in our 
schools insures both progress and 
power among the people. This is a 
constant—a growing need. Let us 
establish, protect and perfect our 
schools until all the States rejoice in 
these new elemenis of prosperity. 


ExrPrrina inanity and despotism 
seems to be stareing in wonder at this 
uprising of the people. Parties, to live 
and prosper now-a-days must have 
something more than a dead past—to 
be worthy to live, they must be will, 
ing and able too—to do—something 
more than to administer on the 
‘“‘spoils”’ else the people will repudiate 
them, the people are the power now. 














WHEN man touches intelligently— 
nature, wood, stone, iron, something 
of man’s spiritual power seems to 
enter into them and they are no 
longer quite, inanemate matter— 
they represent ideas—no danger of 
exhaustion, or of over production 
either. 





THE man of the past, of darkness | 
of superstition, of barbarism is to 
retire and the man of the future illu- 
minated by conscience, by integrity, 
by intelligence is to make the ideal— 
real, and the hoped-for-good, an eter- 
nal realization. 





IGNORANCE and superstition and 
bigotry are a sheaf of scourges, while 
light, liberty and intelligence are 
the seed-wheat of progress, pros- 
perity and safety for the people. Let 
us multiply this seed-wheat—extend 
and perfect our systems of education 
in all the States, employ and com- 
pensate the royally endowed men and 
women who teach and train for Amer- 
can Christian citizenship, multiply 
common schools, the private schools, 
the academies. It is now each for all, 
and all for each. Intelligence, patrio- 
tism and Christianity insure all this. 





THis mother cry of the children 
which God sends to us through their 
innocence and helplessness ought to 
find a response in all souls until we 
lead out and land the little ones into 
a place of light and of safety. The 
home, the school and the church are 
a trinity of safety about which there 
can be no dispute. 





Who sets the cradles in the midst 
of life and strife—who watcheayover 
them with most interest—who should 
educate and train if not the mother. 
The three highest ideas of man center 
there—humanity, family, country. 
The school stands for these ideas, works 
for them, protects, inspires and saves 


them. Our schools thus become the 
movt potent as well as the most im- 
portant factor of this new Christian 
civilization. Let us extend and per- 
fect them by the tenderest care, the 
deepest sympathy and the highest 
Christian patriotism. 


THIs devotion, sacrifice, abnegation, 
if you will—of the real teacher—the 
sweet tender interlacing of sympathy 
tenderness and love by which the 
child and the children are drawn 
into higher moods of thought and 
higher modes of action, who can place 
an adequate proper estimate on such 
work. 








Tuts invisible and so called intan- 
gible work of the real teacher is 
sublime. The visible work is great in 
the culture and power it gives. The 
invisible—the character building is 
more precious and of vaster propor- 
tion. Who is sufficient for this? 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


“I speak but in the figures and compatioons ofit.” 
—SHAK. 


We invite earnest attention to the 
following carefully prepared state- 
ments given by Gen. Noble, the Hon. 
Secretary of the Interior in his Annual 
Report under the head of 

EDUCATION. 
“There are how enrolled in the public 
schools of the United States 12,291,- 
259 pupils, or 19.7 per cent. of the total 
population. 
The increase during one year has 
been 220,908, or at the rate of 1.83 per 
cent. per annum, while the increase in 
school population has been 2.17 per 
cent. per annum. The progressive 
decrease in the number of pupils com- 
pared with the population in the 
Northern States is still going on, six 
Northern State showing an absolute 
decrease, and New York showing an 
increase of only 544 pupils against an 
increase in school population of over 
80,000. This apparent retrograde 
movement is accounted for by the 
Commissioner by the increase of 
private and parochial schools, and by 
the tendency to refrain from sending 
children to school at as early an age 
as heretofore. 
The following table shows the 
change in the percentage of population 
enrolled as public school pupils since 
1870 : 





1870 1880 1889 

The United States................. 17.8 19.7 ge 
North Atlantic Division........... 22.1 20.2 18.3 
South Atlantic Division........... 6.8 16.4 18.7 
North Central Division............ 24.4 23.2 22.8 
South Central Division............ 7.5 16.4 17.7 
Western Division. ................ 18.8 16 16.5 
In this table the North Atlantic 


Division is composed of New England, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsy!- 
vania; the South Altantic of the 
States south of Pennsylvania border- 
ingon the Atlantic, Maryland and 
West Virginia; North Central, the 
States west of Pennsylvania and north 
of the Ohio River, Arkansas and the 
Indian Territory and east of Colorado, 
Wyoming and Montana; the South 





Central Division, the States south of 
the North Central and east of New 
Mexico. The balance constitutes the 
Western Division. 

The average number of pupils daily 
attending the public schools is 65.1 per 
cent. of the whole number enrolled. 
The percentage in 1880 was 62 8. 

The number of public school teach- 
ers is as follows: Males, 124,929; 
females, 227,302; total, 352,231. 

The average wages for male teach- 
ers is $42.48; for female, $34.27. The 
public school revenues amounted to 
$132,124,200. The totel amount ex- 
pended the past year for public school 
purposes was $132,129,600, being an 
increase over the preceeding year of 
$8,861,660, or at the rate of 7.19 per 
cent. per annum. 

The amount expended for all pur- 
poses per capita of the population was 
$2.12, of which $1.41 was for salaries. 
To educate a child in the United 
States costs at present an average of 
18.8¢ per school day, of which 8.2¢ is 
paid for salaries of teachers and Su- 
perintendents. 

The rate of growth of school ex- 
penditure (7.19 per cent. per annum,) 
when compared with the rate of 
growth of the number of pupils en- 
rolled (1 883 per cent.) is seen to be ex- 
traordinary, and indicates as a 
rapidJy growing per capital expendi- 
ture. 

The total school expenditure per 
capita of population at different 
periods is as follows : 


1870 _ 1880 
The United States. ........... $1 64 $150 $212 
North Atlantic Division....... 231 197 267 
South Atlantic Division....... 47 67 93 
South Central Division........ 48 55 84 
North Central Division........ 20 20 277 
Western Division ............ 202 241 822 





HOW THEY ARE MADE, 





“Our frailty is the cause, not we 
For such ag we are made of, such we be.’ 
HAK. 


HESE “‘little tin gods” who are 
wheeled out for the wonder, 
admiration and astonishment of the 
“plebians” who attend the N. E. A., 
and who are known. as “The Board of 
Directors’ and as such, put ‘‘on exhi- 
bition,’’ are “made up,’’ painted and 
labelled by themselves as follows: 

We quote from and invite careful 
attention to Sec. 2, Article IV of the 
Constitution of the N. E. A.—: ‘The 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, Directors, Life Direc- 
tors, President of the Council, and 
presiding officers of their respective 
departments shall constitute the 
Board of Directors, and as such shali 
have power to appoint such commit- 
tees from their OWN NUMBER as they 
shall deem expedient !” 

That is how these “little tin gods on 
wheels” are made and trundled out. 
“Shall have power to appoint such 
committees from their own number as 
they shall deem expedient.” What 
right had the “plebian’’ Mr. Alexan- 
der Forbes, of Illinois, to offer a 
““Whereas”’ or a Resolution, or what 





right had that other plebian from 








Wisconsin, Mr. Hardy, to “second’’ 
any motion? Not one of “the little tin 
gods” had given consent. Bro. Shel- 
don, the Boston boss boodler had not 
given consent. If any ‘‘plebian’’ who 
had only paid in money year after 
year, could be allowed to speak or 
make a motion, how could this self- 
elected, self-perpetuating ‘‘committee 
of little tin gods’’ perpetuate them- 
selves? No; the “tool president’’ 
squele.ed any such presumption at 
once. ‘Tool President’, Canfield in- 
formed plebian Forbes [see page 27 of 
volume of proceedings of 1890] ‘‘that 
all its affairs were necessarily in the 


hands of its officers and committees,” 


thus showing the plebian paying 
members of the N. E. A. present, 
just how ‘‘the little tin gods on wheels”’ 
who feed these plebians on ‘“‘hash’’ or 
“bosh” are made. 





WHEN we read just how “thelittletin 


gods”’ ofthe N.E A. aremade, painted, 
labeled and organized into a self-per- 
petuating, self-protecting cabalit does 
not require an exhaustive exercise of 
the intellect to trace up the motives of 
the ‘‘tool president’? and the moral 
dwarf Sheldon, in their usurpations 
and infamous rulings at St. Paul. 

The ‘‘boodle’’—the $30,000—that 
Sheldon had “squeezed out of the 
school marms of the country,’’ must 
be protected and kept out of the reach 
of the “‘plebians.’’ How conld Shel- 
don ever be elected ‘‘secretary”’ at a 


1889 | ‘‘fat salary’ and have an “‘easy place’ 


if those who had paid in the money, 
and knew him, could have asay in this 
matter. 

No, the “plebians” must be sup- 
pressed at once. 

“The officers” and ‘‘the committees” 
from ‘‘their own number”’ are the only 
persons who have either “‘rights’’ or 
“opinions” that the little tin gods are 
bound to respect! The “‘boodle” was 
the objective point in the suppression 
of free speech and the assassination of 
the right of appeal by the ‘‘tool pres- 
ident” and the pigmy secretary—so 
much interested in ‘‘dumb animals.”’ 





It might be well enough for those 
who have been so disreputably 
“squeezed” out of $30,000 by the 
boodler Sheldon from Boston, to read 
and digest Sec. 2of Art. IV of the Con- 
stitution of the N. E. A. found on page 
6ofthe volume of “proceedings” of 
1890. Also the ‘‘tool president’s’’ re- 
ception and disposition of Mr. Forbes’ 
resolutions and Mr. Hardy’s appeal 
from the decision of the “tool presi- 
dent.” 





To scatter these spectres of dark- 
ness, crime and hatred we need to put 
the teachers everywhere to’ spread 
light and knowledge, Are the men 
and women we put into this work 





competent for this arena? 





—aP ewes (hCUlOllUS 
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THESE four hundred thousand pub. 
lic and private school teachers in the 
United States lay a mightier hand on 
the future of this Republic than all 
the so called “‘Statesmen”’ gathered in 
our legislative halls—State and 
National. What these teachers put 
into all the first of these life they put 
into all the after lives of the child! 
Do we employ and properly compen- 
sate the men and women who do this 
vast and mighty work? There are 
those competent for all this. Is the 
question of competency uppermost, or 
is it a question ofa few dollars and 
cents that turns adrifi a competent 
man or woman for a “cheap hire- 
ling?” 





PROF. 0. M. WOODWARD. 
FRUITS OF IT. 





“Tf then the tree may be known by the fruit.” 
—SHAK. 

N page125 of his latest work, * 
Prof.C.M. Woodward says, ‘‘the 
value of manual training when prop- 
erly combined with literary, scientific, 
and mathematical studies is shown in 

various Ways. 

I do not find it easy to classify 
these fruits under such heads as 
economic, mental and moral; for a 
benefit conferred may fall under two 
or even all three heads, I will, how- 
ever, adopt a certain order. I speak 
of manual training as a feature of the 
higher grades, and within the reach 
of all boys. It bears fruit only in pro- 
portion to its adoption. 

1. Jt keeps boys longer at school. 
This result is very quickly noticed 
and fully appreciated. One superin- 
tendent says: ‘Manual training has 
increased the attendance of boys in 
the high school fully 33 per cent.” 

Another, speaking also of the high 
school, says: “Of the seventy-nine 
boys who took manual training last 
year, seventy-five remained in school 
at the close of the year. This is a 
remarkable fact in the history of our 
city schools.’’ 

* Manual Training in Education, by C.M, 
Woodward, A> B., (Harvard), Ph. D. W. B. 
Thayer, Professor of Mathematics and applied 


Mechanics. Dean of the Polytechnic School 
and Director of the Manual Trainirg School of 


_ Washington University, &t. Louis, Mo. With 
_ Iilustrations. 


A high-school teacher says that the 
efficacy of manual training is. shown 
by the unusual attendance of boys. 
‘“More boys graduate this year than 
ever before in the history of the 
school.’’ 

Every one knows how classes of 
boys diminish as they approach and 
pass through the high school. I have 
already referred to the withdrawal 
through lack of interest. The super- 
tendent of a large city says that of 
108 pupils (boys and girls) entering 
the primary school only twenty finish 
thegrammer, four are found in the 
second class of the high, and one 
graduates. For boys alone the 
showing would be worse. Not one- 
half of those who finish the grammer 
enter the high, and not 20 per cent. of 
those who enter complete the co ure. 
Several hundred pupils have en- 
tered the St. Louis Manual Training 
School. A large proportion of these 
wonld not have gone to school else- 
where, Iam certain, and yet 50 per 
cent. of them complete the course. 
During the past year we have had 
many more applications of competent 
boys than we had places. The two 
lower classes have both been at a 
maximum throughout the year. 

The Director of the Chicago Manual 
Training School (just completing its 
seventh year) says that while boys» 
who enter the high school with an ex- 
pectation of taking the full course 
drop out rapidly, many of them dur- 
ing the first year, the manual training 
schools which admits only boys re- 
main crowded. Speaking ot his own 
school, he says: 

‘Tt is less than the truth to say that 
the number applying for admission is 
double the number that can be admit- 
ted. Most of the applicants come 
from the grammer schools, having 
been admitted to the high schools. 
As many as 20 per cent. of some of 
our classes have spent a year or more 
in the high schools and enter the 
manual training school, begining with 
the firstyear. The parents of many 
of these boys are in very moderate 
circumstances, yet they prefer to pay 
@ tuition fee of $100 a year rather than 
to accept for their sons the free tuition 
of the high schools. Nor do these 
boys seek the manual training school 
in order to escape mental toil. In ad- 
dition to three hours’ daily work in 
drawing-room and shop, they each 
have three daily lessons in the severer 
high-school studies. The school 
hours are longer than in the regular 
high school, extending from 9 a. m. to 
3:45 p.m , and yet most of the prepar- 
tion for their academic work must be 
done at home; so that the manual 
training schoolboy’s day is filled with 


ork. 
we But he likes the work ; ke sticks to 
it; and advises his friends to come.” 





fa 





“New York. Scribner and Welford.”’ 


Rev. A. E. WirnsHip, who has done 
80. much vigorous, helpful, healthy 
work for the teachers, as editor of the 
New England Journal of Education 
for years past, has retired from that 
position. or rather has been promoted 
to the position of managing editor of 
The Boston Evening Traveller. He 
will, in his new and wider field of 
labor become a vastly increasing edu- 
cative moral force. He will take with 
him a large and a growing constitu- 
ency whose habits of reading culture 
and character, he has done so much 
to establish. He is a clear thinker, a 
vigorous writer, a ripe scholar, and, 
better than all, a courteous Christian 
gentleman. The Traveller, always 
one of the best of the Boston dailies, 
will take on new vigor, breadth and 
scope, we are sure, under the manage- 
ment af Mr. Winship. 





A NEW PRESIDENT. 

Dr. M. M. Fisher, who as ‘‘ Chair- 
man of the Faculty’’ of the Missouri 
State University, has conducted its af- 
fairs for two years with so much suc- 
cess and efficiency, will soon ‘be re- 
lieved of the administration of its va- 
rious departments, and will devote 
himself more exclusively to his spec- 
ial department. Dr. Fisher has been 
earnestly seeking this relief during 
all this time. He accepted the posi- 
tion with reluctance, but the Univer- 
sity in all its history has never had 
two years of greater success. There 
has been entire unaminity in all its 
various departments, great progress, 
growth and enthusiasm among the 
students, the people, and the faculty. 

The new President, Prof. R. H 
Jesse, comes to this position under the 
most favorable auspices, finding every 
thing ready to his hand; young, tal- 
ented, experienced, ambitious, a great 
field, a great people ready and anx- 
ious to co-operate in every way possi- 
ble to make a university adequate to 
the needs and demands of the twenti- 
eth century. 

William Preston Johnson, president 
of Tulane University, where Prof. 
Jesse has spent the last twelve years, 
says: ‘‘I have no hesitation in rec- 
ommending him for the presidenccy 
of the University of Missouri,’’ Prof. 
Charles Venable of the University of 
Virginia, speaks of him “‘as a pupil. 
@ professor, and a man; he is a gen- 
tleman of wonderful executive ability 
and high scholarly attainments.”’ 
Among others who speak most cor- 
dially of Prof. Jesse’s worth and work 
and his fitness for the presidency are: 
the faculty of the University of Vir- 
ginia, where he graduated; the fac- 
ulty of Tulane University, where he 
now is; Supreme Judge Fenner of 
Louisiana, who is one of the adminis- 
trators of this University ; W.T.Har- 
tis, Commissioner of Edneation ; Sen- 


intendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas 





OF course st nt water in a shal- 
low d is tated if it is oa lage 
and to flow—but s tion is 
‘nota of moral or health. 
Our do not believe in stag- 
nation in any direction. 


City; Dr. A. D. Mayo of Boston; Rev, 


ator-elect White of Louisiana ; Super-|and 


Dr. B. M. Palmer of the First'!Presby- 
terian Church of New Orleans; Prof. 
Thos. R. Price of Columbia College. 
Thos. J. Semms, president of the 
American Bar Association; Bishop 
John N,. Gallaher; Gov. Francis T. 
Nichols and many others. 

Prof, Jesse was present at the meet- 
ing of the curators just held in Colum- 
bia and returned to New Orleans after 
ites adjournment. He has not formally 
accepted the office as yet, but it is be- 
lieved he will do so in due course of 
time. 





THE two assassins of the N. E, A. 
at St. Paul—the “‘tool president’? and 
the moral dwarf Sheldon—after they 
had stifled “free speech” in an Amer- 
ican assembly, and murdered the 
“right of appeal’’ from their infamous 
decisions, proceeded very properly to 
give. attention to ‘‘The Humane So- 
ciely.”” They left the corpse of the 
N. E. A as a legacy to President Gar- 
ret, and “on motion the committee on 
Necrology was authorized to report.’’ 





OF course after the “‘row’”’ and “ex- 
plosion’”’ and “exposure’’ of the in- 
famous ruling and conduct of the tool 
president Canfield and the pigmy 
satelite Sheldon, there was no city in 
the United States that wanted to pay 
anything for the exhibition of the 
corpse of the N. E. A. The mourners 
were thus obliged to and concluded to 
take it over to Toronto, Canada, with 
“the little tin gods’ for another ex- 
hibition. 





Tus Boston, boss boodler, Sheldon, 
this intellectual pigmy, this moral 
dwarf, who seems tall because he has 


*|perched himself on the shoulders of 


the N. E. A. is conspicuous still, even 
there—as a dwarf—but the simplicity 
which admits or begets admiration 
for such a dwarf, degenerates at once 
into folly. 


a 





Miss Laura B. Osborn, Freeburg 
Ohio, writes: Please say for the 
benefit of al? teachers—this, for your 
“Aids to School Discipline.’”? I used 


*|them last winter with the greatest 


success, and I can not get along with- 
out them. They largely increase the 
attendance and prevent tardiness and 
the pupils and parents are anzious to 
see what their chiidren are doing, in 
both, studies, and deportment. We 
cannot too highly recommend their 
use,’’ 





By the use of our “ Aids to 
School Diseipline ’’ teachers soon 
double the attendance of pert. 
These Aids interest pupils 
parents alike, in the work done in vies 
school-room—they prevent tardiness 
and absence. 

Those who have used them and 
so thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school 
— so far have more doubled 


attendance. 
‘Address, with stamp, for gomelce 
circulars, The J. 'B. M 

School Supply Co., 1120 Pie Bi Bt., 
St. Louis, 
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Our schools are a vast wise plan for 
human regeneration. Their cost, 
great as it is, is an economy, there ex- 
tension a safety, their perfection a 
power—uplifting the common people 
into law-makers instead of law-break- 
ers. The more we expend on them 
the more we save. 


EoconomMize in your tobacco, your 
whisky, your beer. In time all this 
will be a benefit to you and to the 
community. But don’t economize in 
your schoo] facilities,in your teach- 
ers compensation. In the length of 
the school term, give all the children 
a chance at a good school. 








TWENTY-SEVEN thousand of the 
letters sent to the dead letter office 
contained drafts, checks, notes, com- 
mercial paper, etc., etc., in the sum of 
$:,471,871.00, while forty-eight thou- 
sand contained paid and cancelled obli- 
gations, receipts evidencing payments 
of money, deeds, mortgages, general 
miscellaneous papers, etc., etc. Ignor- 
ance costs, you see, and intelligence 
pays. 

WE are in receipt of the Twelfth 
Annual Report of the ‘‘ Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of the State of Missouri, 
bor the year ending Nov. 5th, 1890. 

Mr, Lee Meriewether, the Commis- 
sioner, has made to Gov. Francis an 
exceedingly interesting, able and im- 
portant report comprising over 550 
pages. Itis thoroughly indexed and 
contains just such matter as every 
farmer, teacher, merchant, mechanic 
and statesman in Missouri ought to 
know all about. 

We are glad to see that the papers 
have published very liberal extracts, 
and every reading circle and every 
library in the state ought to have this 
Twelfth Annual Report for constant 
consultation. The members of the 
General Assembly will find in it very 
much material demanding iegi+lation. 
Our family, not large in numbers, do 
not drink beer. Yet this report shows 
that $41.82 per family, on an average, 
has been spent for beer in the State of 
Missouri the last year. How much is 
spent for education ? 

We hope our new State Superintend- 
ent will be able to make a better 
showing than the saloons make as far 
as expenditures for education is con- 
cerned. We might go through and 
give a variety of statistics, analogous 
to the above, but we prefer that the 
people should get, read and digest 

this report, and give their attention 
to a correction of the evils laid bare in 
its incontrovertible pages. 

We presume that Mr. Lee Meri- 
wether, the Commissioner whose 





document. Our legislature ought to 
double its appropriations for the gath- 
ering and publishing of these valuable 
reports, 


Boss Sheldon and his ring grant 
the N. E. A. the right, by his vote to 
give themselves a master—and that 
disreputable master is ‘‘ Boss Shel- 
don.’’ How do you like him? 








It is not only a loss of self respect 
but it will soon be found to be a van- 
ishing honor to follow the Boss Bood- 
ler Sheldon in his disreputable con- 
duct of the affairs of the N. E. A. 


Ir is time that the ten or the ten 
thousand teachers of the N. E. A. 
should cease to render assistance to 


the Boss Boodler Sheldon in his 
schemes to plunder and disgrace 


them. 





IGNORANCE is ® corpse, intelligence 
is a living vital principle giving the 
people power. 





CULTIVATE YOUR MEMORY. 
“ And these few p pts in thy 'y 
See thou character.” 








—SHak,. 

HIS is a practical, a business age. 

All methods of education, as 
well as all inventions are judged to be 
good or bad by their tendency to pro” 
duce practical results, to enable those 
who avail themselves of them to be 
more efficient in their dealings with 
the work-a-day world and its multitu- 
dinous exactions. To place memory in 
the front rank of the requirements for 
the business man, is to give it the 
place to which it is justly entitled. A 
quick and reliable judgment is neces- 
sary to make the capable man of 
affairs, but without memory, judg- 
ment can have no basis upon which to 
operate. 
Itis so well known that attention 
need scarcely be called to the fact, 
that the greatest men in the world’s 
history have been the possessors of 
remarkable memories, The stories of 
great captains who knew the names 
or faces of all the men in their com- 
mands, or of merchant princes who 
could instantly quote the prices of 
any commodity in the principal 
markets of the world, are familiar to 
every schoolboy. Such a man does 
not have a good memory because he 
is a great man, but his memory is the 
fundamental element of his greatness. 

No man can excell, in any line, who 
does not know things. Wise action 
can be based only upon knowledge. 
Without memory knowledge is impos- 
sible. 

Even a slight investigation will 
show that the most successful men in 
the mercantile, financial and trans- 


portation fields are possessed of won- 


they have at their fingers’ ends the 
details of their immense business. It 


is only by being possessed of such 
knowledge of details that any man 


derfal mermories. By means therofjous and prolonged endeavor risks 


the rational method, made ready and 
broad and strong, will seize and re- 
tain one subject as well as another: 
Once properly, that is systematically, 
trained, it will enable a man as easily 
to remember prices as to remember a 
poem. A young man whose ambition 
is to excel in the commercial world 
cannot too early undertake the work 
of memory training. While the culti- 
vation of the memory is more easily 
accomplished in youth, it is neither 
impossible nor impracticablein adult 
years. 


Many men now engrossed in the 
toils of an active calling, daily almost 
or quite overwhelmed by multiplying 
cares, and the thousand particulars 
of a great business, often and bitterly 
regret that in early life they did not 
devote themselves earnestly and 
thoroughly to the development of a 
robust memory. Keenly they feel the 
lack of the power of mental retention. 
They must, at almost every juncture 
depend upon their assistants in their 
daily routine. They are therefore 
inevitably compelled to lose much 
valuable time. Letter files must be 
looked through, note books consulted | 
price lists inspected, tariffs studied 
over and over, before a single letter 
can be dictated or an order given. 
The leaders of finance rarely refer to 
their assistants or their files for a fig- 
ure or aname. It is because they 
know these things, in particular and 
in general, that they areable to act 
and to win while other men are inves” 
tigating and comparing. It is this 
very power which enables millionaire 
operators, merchant princes and rail- 
road kings to surprise the world by 
the transaction of an apparently im- 
possible amount of business during 
the short hours of a working day. 


The training of the memory should 
be the vital basis of all commmercial 
education. Yet in the business col 
leges, asa rule, it receives apparently 
no thought. Itis inevitable however 
that it must hereafter be given atten- 
tion. The demands of commercial life 
are daily becoming more onerous, 
more details must be mastered, more 
facts and figures remembered. Only 
the possessor of a powerful memory 
can win and hold a chief position in 
the world of work. More than ever it 
is incumbent upon the young man 
that he shall enter active life thor- 
oughly equipped with a memory that 
shall halt at no obstacles and, under 
no circumstances, shall forget its cun- 
ning. 

Intellectual contest is now the form 
which the struggle for existence com- 
monly takes. Whoever neglects to 
train and prepare his mind for ardu- 


defeat in the race of life by wiser 
rivals, who, more regardfal of the 
world’s prizes, have carefully pre- 
psred to win them by cultivating a 
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‘When I was at home 
I was in a better place.” 
—SHAK. 

HE Jacksonville and Southeast- 

ern R. R. which covers so much 
territory adjacent to St. Louis has 
made itself very popular with the 
traveling fraternity as well as other 
people by its accommodating spirit and 
its liberal policy in all directions. Its 
cars are elegant, its time fast and it is 
soon to become—it is now, an impor- 
tant and controlling link and influ- 
ence in the New Red Line track and 
train service to Chicago. In addition 
to this its ‘‘week-end ticket’’ arrange- 
ment is especially attractive and ac- 
commodating to the very large class 
of traveling men who like to spend 
Sunday at home with their families. 
In response to a request from Presi- 
dent McGrew, Mr. W. W. Kent, the 
genial efficient and accommodating 
General Passenger Agent, of the line 
writes as follows: 

JACKSONVILLE, Dec. 4.—George 8. 
McGrew, Esq., National President T. 
P. A.—DEAR S1r: I have your letter 
of the 8d inst., and have instructed 
our agents to sell ‘week-end tickets” 
from all points on our line to St. Louis 
for the afternoon trains every Satur- 
day, good returning the following 
Monday, and have extended this 
rate to Jacksonville, Springfield, 
Peoria and all intermediate points. I 
have also instructed agents to sell 
‘‘week-end tickets”’ at one fare for the 
round trip. I have also instructed 
agents to sellinthe same manner to 
Peoria, Jacksonville and Springfield 
as follows: To Springfield from 
Havana, East St. Louis and Carrolton 
and all points intermediate. and to 
sell to Jacksonville from Havana and 
East St. Louis and Mount Vernon, 
inclusive, and to Peoria from Jackson- 
ville, Springfield and all intermediate 
stations. I think this will cover all 
the points that are necessary for our 
road. I have some time had this mat- 
ter in contemplation, and hope that it 
will be satisfactory to you, and to the 
commercial travelers, who, I take 
pleasure in saying are our best friends. 

If, at any time, I can be of any ser- 
vice to you in any way, I will be glad 
to do anything in my power. 

Yours truly, 
W. W. Kent, 
G. P. A. 





THE Chautauqua Assembly will 
make American topics especially prom- 
inent next summer. The plans include 
courses of lectures on American His- 
tory and Literature, on the Educa- 
tional Institutions, and the Industrial 
Development of the United States; 
popular stereoptican lectures on 
American Scenery, and the great cities 
of the Republic, 
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THE real teacher looks for and 
works for the enfranchisement of the 
people. It is duty rather than money 











can nowadays win success. 


strong, vigorous, retentive memory. 


which inspires him. 
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Ir sometimes happens that we, who 
permit and connive at this crippling 
of the means for the proper education 
of the people by voting down the 
school tax, are more cowardly than 
the “‘bummer’’ who is more active in 
directly doing this mean work. We 
err greatly when we undertake to 
limit the education of the people in 
this country. We need more intelli- 
gence among the masses here than 
under any other form of government. 
The people are the power here. If 
they are wise, intelligent and moral, 
they use power wisely and intelligent- 
ly; if they are ignorant and corrupt, 
they use power unwisely to destroy. 
Let us educate liberally and broadly. 
In that alone is our safety. 


Tus debate between ignorance and 
poverty on the one hand and con- 
science and duty on the other, is often 
a pathetic one. Our schools must ed- 
ucate all the time in truth, honor and 
probity, as weli as in intellect. 


WHAT a belittling of the great and 
grand idea of the state—the Nation, of 








this Republic—is the scheming to = 


economize in the education of its child- 
ren, of its citizens, of its law-makers, 
of its rulers, What vast interests are 
jeopardized by this penuriousness in 
our school advantages. All theseschool 
facilities ought to be greatly and vast- 
ly enlarged, more competent teachers 
employed, the school terms made 
longer, compensation increased, libra- 
ries of good books placed in every 
school district, and the people en- 
lightened by our teachers everywhere. 


Some of the members of the N. E. 
A. object—we think, with propriety— 
from the one man government furn- 
ished it by the little Boston “ boss.” 


EVERY properly educated school by 
its democratic form of government 
and the power it gives all the people, 
represents the intelligence, progress 
and virtue of America. 











IGNORANCE, prejudice and bigotry 
are ligatures—the teachers loosen 
these—they give light, liberty, power 
—they take the child who would only 
be a mummy or a criminal, and by 
their work transform him into a man 
and a citizen. Such work is great. 


THOUGHT is nourishment. Equity 


is both higher and better than jus- 
tice. 


WE want equality i in this country. 
We do not want or ask identity. Let 
us establish, protect and perfect our 








school systems until all shall have 


an opportunity to make the most of, 
and for themselves, on the abov- 


j 


THE Theorem of Life which these 
wise cultured teachers stamp into the 


young brains of the children comes 


out asa shining solid enduring-piece 
of character and practical wisdom some 
day.—Get the wise and the cultured 
to train your children. 





President Canfield and Boss Sheldon 
not only struck all the teachers of the 
United States across the face 
at the N. E. A., but they struck down 
liberty of speech and worse than that 
—the right and the liberty of appeal. 
A “ring ’’ must be in desperate straits 
indeed when such a thing can be 
done—in such—an assembly. We 
have had enough of such boodle boom= 
ing as this — from Boston. 
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WM. T. HARRIS, L L D. 
SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 





“Without the which, 
There were no expectation of our prosperity.” 
ROM the preface by Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris, of the volume in the In- 
ternatlonal Educational Series,* en- 
titled ‘‘School Supervision” we make 
the following important extracts : 

Before 1837 Connecticut surpassed 
the other Siates in the education of 
its people. But the mighty engine of 
supervision wielded by a Horace 
Mann immediately turned the scale in 
favor of Massachusetts. Municipal 
taxation proved a far more powerful 
instrument than a school fund, al- 
though the latter had done good ser- 
vice in its day. 

For the support of schools in sparse- 
ly settled rural districts, the State 
school fund and the quota assigned 
them from the State school-tax are 
still the most important item. For 
cities and wealthy communities the 
local municipal tax is the chief and in- 
deed a sufficient resource, except in 
those States that have limited the 
rate of taxation by constitutional pro- 
vision. 

"The editor of this series may be pardoned for 
mentioning the circumstance that his early 
schooling took place first in a backwoods school 
district in Connecticut entirely supported by 


the school fund; and, secondly, in the city 
schools of Providence, then under the supervision 








of Mr. Bishop, 





The editor of this volume remembers 
many visits of inspection made by 
him to the principal cities of the coun- 
try in the decade 1867 to 1876. While 
many school systems excited admira- 
tion for general excellence or for 
special features, he found no system 
to compare with that of Chicago while 
under the supervision of Mr. Pickard, 
the author of the present volume. To 
procure for this Education Series a 
volume embodying the results of an 
experience so successful has therefore 
seemed very desirable. Beforeassum- 
ing the charge of the Chicago schools, 
Mr. Pickard had done important ser- 
vice as State Superintendent of Wis- 
consin, and since that time he has for 
nine years presided over. the State 
University of Iowa. 

Inasmuch as the city superintendent 
is valuable chiefly for what he accom- 
plishes through his influence on his 
corps of teachers, with a view toa 
discovery ot the means by which this 
influence is secured and its results 
made efficient, I call attention es- 
pecially to the chapters in the follow- 
ing work that reveal the method and 
policy of the superintendent’s action. 

The discussion of the subject of ex- 
aminations and promotions in Chap- 
ter XI will prove instructive to all 
who have been disposed to make the 
graded system a sort of Procrustean 
bed, which held back talented pupils 
and unduly forced the dull ones. In 
this chapter also the legitimate uses 
of written examinations are admira- 
bly presented. 

Chapters XIV and XV, together 
with Appendix A, aredevoted to the 
ever important theme of moral educa- 
tion—a question that is now exciting 
more attention than ever, owing to the 
active movements in progress tending 
to secularize the instruction given in 
the common schools. 


— 
&><é 


THis generation has no right to 
handicap with ignorance the next suc- 
ceeding —elect only intelligent liberal 
men to administer our school affairs 
let us extend and perfect the schools, 
and so give the people power. 








WHOEVER is neuter in such a time 
as this on the question of education is 
impotent. 





Miss Annie Strauss, of Shiner, 
Texas, in ordering a large number of 
our “Aids to School Discipline,” con- 
cludes her letter as follows: Your 
‘‘Aids to School Discipline.” are sim- 
ply invaluable to us. They insure 
regular attendance, perfect recitations, 
and create great interest not only 
among the pupils, but among the 
parents, and of course they very 
largely increase the atttendance. 





Ous “ AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS 
CIPLINE”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Address the J. B. Merwin School 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











J. L. PICKARD, L L D. 
COUNTY SUPERVISION. 





“We thank thee for thy care and honest —"" 
Shak. 


RESIDENT Pickard, who fur- 
nishes one of the most valuable 
and interesting of the volumes in the 
International Educational series pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York*, gives, in chapter V, under the 
head of the‘ CountySuperintendency,”’ 
the following helpful and practical 
advice to County Superintendents: 

“Tn visiting the schools of a county 
the superintendent should be guided 
more by the needs of the schools than 
by his own pleasure. To this end he 
will visit most frequently those 
schools whose teachers need the most 
advice, and, if time fails, neglect 
those which are most efficiently 
managed and taught. 

The inefficient school sometimes 
needs less supervision than do the 
officers of the district. Conference 
with officers, and securing the com- 
pany of one or more as he visite the 
school, will open the way for improve- 
ment where the teacher is not somuch 
at fault as the officers. Frequent 
evening meetings, to which parents are 
invited, will furnish an excellent 
channel through which the influence 
of the superintendent may flow. 


The most efficient aid will be found 
in the weekly press of the county. 
It reaches many homes and has a 
healthful influence. By a judicious 
use of the superintendent’s column, 
officers may become acquainted with 
their duties and responsibilities under 
the school law; they may learn what 
is done elsewhere under conditions 
even less favorable than their own; 
better school-houses will be planned, 
better seating furnished, better light- 
ing, heating, and ventilation secured, 
and all without increased expense to 
the people ; the needed qualifications 
of teachers will be better understood ; 
their ewn excellences may properly be 
known to others, and a laudable am- 
bition be stimulated; their own fail. 
snes Sree oe hae 
neighboring district, and r pride 

* School Supervision, by J. L. Pickard, L,L.D. . 
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own short-comings are not published 
abroad; the merits ofspecial illustra- 
tive apparatus or of text-books may 
be judiciously presented. This last 
item needs very wise handling, but 
the duty of purchase rests upon school 
officers, and should never bedelegated 
to teachers. The duty presses with 
greater force when free text-books are 
furnished pupils at public cost. Inall 
these channels the superintendent 
should be a wise pilot. Accepting his 
responsibility, and using the press 
and public address and private con- 
ference, as the means of discharging 
his duty he will find a rich reward in 
the progress of theschools supervised.’’ 





‘THE EDUCATIONALEXHIBIT 





“ There is great expectance aerate 
HAK. 


R. Wm. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education, at 
Washington is heartily in sympathy 
with the thoughts expressed in this 
Journal, that the Educational exhibit 
should be entirely separate, compre- 
hensive and complete, even to the pho_ 
tographic representation of country 
schools as they actually exist, in the 
remotest corners of the United States, 
This is right, completeness should be a 
feature of the great Columbian Edu- 
cational Exhibit. The teachers 
throughout the country can rely upon 
the energetic co-operation of the De- 
partment of Education at Washington 
toward making the exhibit a success in 
every particular, but the work cannot 
be done by the Bureau of Education, 
alone, every one of the half-million 
teachers in the United States must 
take an interest in it. The Several 
State Teachers Associations should im- 
mediately take the matter in hand.— 
A strong committee should be ap- 
pointed by every State Association to 
see to it, that their respective Legis- 
latures make adequate appropriations 
for the Educational Exhibit as money 
will be required. Another strong 
committee should be appointed as 
general managers to put into execution 
with promptness, whatever plans are 
developed by the Directory, and to in- 
fuse life and energy into the prepara- 
tory work in every county in the 
United States. 

Let there be a grand spirit of emu- 
lation among schools. Get thechildren 
interested and through the children, 
their parents, more general interest 
and enthusiasm can, ‘and should be 
created in behalf of the educationai 
exhibit than in the “cattle show” if 
properly handled.—There is no ques- 
tiomabout the stock show, millions of 
dollars will be expended on it. Millions 
of dollars will go into the Agricultural 
Exhibit.—Millions more into the Fine 
Art Exhibit.—The Educational Ex- 

hibit is more important than anyone 
of these. Why not put millions into 
“the most momentous and far reaching 
ef all the departments.—Ask, and {; 

be given.—Let the chorus be 


started at the State conventions and 
associations by some rousing address 
on the subject, and then let vigorous 
and efficient committees prolong the 
sound—until every school and every 
home is reached and every heart en- 
listed in the great enterprise. 





ALL COMBINED. 





“They were trained together.” 
—SHAK 


T now looks as though in every con- 
siderable town provision would 
soon be made for the real education of 
every boy in his teens. All admit the 
value and necessity of a certain 
amount of literary training and it is 
now generally conceded that scientific 
and manual training has at least equal 
value, and that the average boy, with 
average prospects before him, is most 
fortunate who has literary, scientific 
and manual training combined. This 
joint education is offered in what is 
commonly called a manual training 
school. 

Prof. C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis, 
planned and organized the first suc- 
cessful Manual Training school, and 
his school and his experience have 
served as the guide in the organization 
of manual training schools on indepen- 
dent foundations, and of manual 
training high schools by Boards of 
Public Schools, both in this country 
and abroad. 

The list of manual training high 
schools is already a long one, and it is 
growing rapidly. The advice and 
inspiration of 
sought from all sides. 
Christmas holidays he addressed the 
South Dakota State Association at 
Sioux Falls, and in January he makes 
a lecturing tour east, visiting New 
York and Boston. On January 19, he 
will give a public address in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., his native town. It was 
in the Fitchburg high school that his 
educational career started, and he 
will meet many who were his school 
mates in the ’50’s. 

On January 20, under the auspices 
of the ““Woman’s Club,”’ he will ad- 
dress the citizens of Worcester, Mass. 
This movement to bring Prof. Wood- 
ward to Worcester is significant in 
view of the pronounced opposition of 
Mr. 8. P. Marble, the City Superinten- 
dent to anything in the shape of 
manual training. 


=? 
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BeroreE the formation of ‘The 
American Book Co.’’ the several pub- 
lishers of the various series of text 
books used in the schools were anx- 
ious to have their own excellent books 
adopted, and in order to secure their 
adoption they were very liberal with 





litely termed, ‘‘desk copies,’’ for the 
use of teachers. That some teachers 
took advantage of this “ liberality ” to 
** stock up” in text-books of all kinds, 
no one can doubt; that sometimes 
their avarice and greed got the better 





of their judgment, would be natural. 
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Prof. Woodward is| Euro 
During the} Asi 


“sample copies,’’ or, as they were po-|/ 


It is claimed that sometimes pupils 
even were instigated and encouraged 
to write for and secure ‘‘ desk copies.’’ 
Sometimes on the plea of “ introduc- 
ing books—one book would be “‘intro- 
duced” and three or four ‘“‘ desk cop- 
ies” asked for “‘ gratuitous’ use. The 
drain on publishers become constant 
and heavy. There are over four hun- 
dred thousand teachers in the public 
and private schools of the United 
States, and if a book or series of books 
could be had for the “ asking,’ those 
who stand behind and pay for these 
books, and pay the postage and ex- 
press on them, must have a long purse 
and a deep one. 


All teachers do not ask for books on 
these terms. Many have done so for 
reasons above stated. [f, now, our 
teachers would maintain their self- 
respect and their independence, worth 
to themselves and their schcols vastly 
more than any series of text-books, 
they will waive all this ‘desk copy” 
solicitation business, for which, the 
liberal publishers themselves, have 
been largely responsible. One cannot 
get something for nothing in this 
world without injustice to some one. 





THis little Cabal in the N. E. A. 
who arerun by the less than little 
‘boss’? from Boston, seem to be 
afraid the ‘‘ boodle” he has gathered 
will slip into the control of those who 
contributed it, if they are allowed to 
vote. Are all our teachers fully alive 
to this important work? Why is Shel- 
don the only safe man tocasta vote for 
the officers of the N. E.A? Why 
are the rank and file who pay the 
bills so incompetent and so dangerous 
to trust. 
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Of course if the children are reciting 
lessons about the State in which they 
live or about St. Louis, Chicago and 
New Orleans, Boston, New York, San 
Francisco, Galveston or any other 
city, they must have a map before 
them to locate properly these places 
or any others of which the lesson 
treats, and so trace their relations and 
connections with other parts of the 
country and the world. 
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THE State Teachers’ Association 
now holding its meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, under the leadership of 
Hon. Henry Sabin, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, is one of the 
most complete and thoroughly organ- 
ized State Teachers’ Associations in the 
country. 

Its several departments are divided 
so as to cover almost every phase of 
the subject, and a digest of the topics 
or questions for discussion have been 
printed and circulated very exten- 
sively. The three or four principle 
topics are arranged under the follow- 
ing head. ‘‘ Moral Instruction in Pub- 
lic Schools,’ “The Problem of Indi- 
viduality in Instruction,” ‘What 
Should Precede the American Univer- 
sity?’ These several items are to be 
fully discussed at the Educational 
Council of which Hon. Henry Sabin is 
the President, and M. F. Avery, Sec- 
retary. 

We advise our friends to write to 


the secretary for copies of this Agen al 
inary report. His. address is Cedar 





Falls, Iowa. 





We are indebted to United States 
Senator F. M. Cockrell, for copies of 
the “‘ Force Bill,” and various copy- 
right bills and other important public 


docu nents from Washington. 
Senator Cockrell never forgets his 
triends and constituents. 





INTELLECT and | understanding such 
as is trained and developed in our 
common schools is not a mere ‘tool’ 
as some persons are apt to figure, it is 
oa which can handle any and all 
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Into whata new, , lange, grander 
horizon these teachers conduct their 
pupils day by day, giving them 
acquaintance with, and sight, and 
insight into the outside and out-of- 
sight world. Enlarging their thought 
and their interest warning them away 
from the narrow, and the selfish and 
theinnane. What a work is this. Who 
can measure its influence and its im- 
portance. 








Tue teacher in his or her work and 
devotion, seems to say: ‘'I am not 
only thinking of, but working for the 
future. Such work is sublime. 





SHELDON found the means and used 
them to belittle himself. He did not 
thereby belittle the N. E. A. Only 
those who submit, without a protest, 


can thus be belittled. If any one but| Zi 


Sheldon has voted for years, we shall 
be glad to publish the fact. Perhaps 
the rank and file are not safe. 
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ILLINOIS. 





* All my reports go with the modest truth.” 
—SHAK. 
HE annual Report of Dr. Richard 
Edwards, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction will show the 
number of males under 21 years old, 
in the State to be 879,205; females. 
864.889; total, 1,744,044; number 
between 6 and 21 is 1,163,440. Out of 
a total of 11,511 districts, school isheld 
in all but 32. There are 1,524 graded 
schools and 10,737 ungraded. 

The total enrollment of 
in the State is 778,319; number 
of teachers 23,164, of whom 7,522 
are males. There are 209 public high 
schools and 998 private schools with 
105,282 pupils. During the past year 
there were 230 school houses built 
making a total 12,252. 

There are libraries in 1,607 districts. 
Volumes purchased during the year, 
65,833, making 167,695 books in the 
school libraries. 

The highest monthly wages paid to 
men as teachers is $300, to women as 
teachers $220; the lowest to men is 
$13,50, the lowest to women $10 
Amount of district tax levy for schools: 
$10,465,782. Estimated value of schoo} 
property, $26,335,281; apparatus, $4,- 
228,896. Total receipts of the depart. 
ment for the year, $153,077.57 ; expen- 
ditures, $121,392.81; balance on hand 
July 1, 1890, $3,140,464.98. 


schools 





A MOVEMENT was made at the State 
Teacher’s Association in favor ofelect- 
ing county superintendents in June in- 
stead of November, the object being to 
remove as far as possible the schools 


Why?} 4 
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from politics. The association accepts 
the responsibility of presenting an 
educational exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, Alfred Kirk, Chicago ; Vice 
Presidents— Geo. R. Shawhan, of 
Champaign ; 8. M. Ingles, of Carbon- 
dale, and Miss J. Rose ; Secretary, Joel 
M. Bowlby, of Metropolis; Treasurer, 
C. O. Scudder, of South Evanston ; 
Railroad Secretary, Homer B. Evans, 
of Chicago; Executive Committee— 
T. C. Clendenin, of Cairo, chairman ; 
G. F. Miner, Edwardsville, and Miss 
Cora Lewis, Chicago. 

Members of Reading Circle Commit- 
tee: B. R. Rankin, of Streator; Miss 
Nora Smith, Tuscola; C. J. Kinney, 
Rockford, and 8. G. Burdick, Cen- 
tralia. 

The Illinois State Reading Circle to- 
day reorganized by electing State Su- 
perintendent-elect Henry Raab, chair- 
man, and Miss Annie Anderson, of 
Carbondale, secretary. 





A NEW PROFESSORSHIP. 


“He was famous sir, in his profession, 

And it was his great right to be so.” pans 

HE New England Magazine tor 

November contains an article 

by Edward Everett Hale, in which 
that wide-awake divine suggests that 
every American college should have 
in its faculty a “Professor of Amer- 
Hear him : 

“Would it not be a good thing to 
have one man in every such institu. 
tion whose business it should be to 
show to the young men or the young 
women who study there how it is tha; 
their country is utterly unlike all 
other countries—how it is that even 
language that is appropriate to other 
parts of the ‘English-speaking world’ 
is inappropriate here? Granting what 
is perfectly true, that there is no such 
thing as American geometry any more 
than there is such athing as Belgian 
religion, or as Spanish chemistry, still, 
on the other hand, there is such a 
thing as American government; there 
are such customs as American cus- 
toms; there is such a climate as an 
American climate; there are systems 
of trade which are American systems ; 
and out of this, as a whole, there has 
grown up a social order Sea is 
distinctiy American. 


MOTHER HOME AND HEAVEN 


“* Hast thou not dropped from heaven?” 
—SHAK. 
N this remarkable book there seems 
to have been caught the most, the 
best and the highest thoughts that 
have yet been syliabled, and that have 
been wandering through both, time 
and eternity. 
They have been expressed. 
‘* With words whose wonderous flight 
Bore thoughts that reach, 
Through rythmic speech 
To sunlands, out of sight” 
and that touch and reveal the 
deepest springs of human action. 

The Editor, Mrs. E. A. Newman, 
wife of Bishop Newman who writes 
the introduction seems to have gleaned 
with wonderful sagacity and a rare 
motherly instinct from the literatureof 
all ages and climes the genius, splendor 
and inspiration of the high souls, 
which have uttered themselves on 
these three themes dearest and most 
sacred of all, ‘‘Mother, Home and 
Heaven.’ 

More than five hundred authors, 
bring hither their garlands and lay 
them on these three altars. 

It is good to worship here,— 
is no worship more authentic. 

The noblest sentiments, which the 


there 


most gifted souls have clothed with 


burning words of love -- bringing 
melody and peace into every heart 
touch us, ‘‘as with a live coal from the 
altar.”’ 

What sweeter names, what purer 
love, what dearer hope have we in all 
this earth than the noble trinity which 
forms the theme of these golden glean- 
ings? 

In books like this lies the soul of the 
past, the present and the future, here 
is the harmony of three spheres all 
chanted divinely, in the cathedra) 
music of love, for all the millions. 

Poets are more than the prophets of 
nature; they are the artists of imag- 
ination who fresco on the future the 
longings and aspirations, the loves 
and hopes of a deathless soul. 

The editor has culled also from prose 
writers ; and their better thoughts are 
intermingled here with those of the 
*‘ Seers,’? who have spoken in rythmic 
numbers. 

It is asumptuous royal ‘Gift Book’’ 
to.make this or any season memorable 
containing about one hundred superb 
illustrations from designs some of 
which seem to have a touch like that 
of an antique Raphael, with their deli- 
cate spirit of beauty and a finished 
charm that show a noble, full-souled 
conception of the tender and holy 
sentiments they serve to illustrate. 

The N. D. Thompson Publishing 
Company, with their headquarters in 
St. Louis, make us proud of the city, 
—of the State—of the nation—in this 
production, in all its departments. 

The “mothers” and “‘ homes’’ of 
these 62,000,000 of people in America, 


owe them a debt of gratitude for this 
noble contribution to s these 


— iden links, of Mother, Home 





eaven, 80 superbly presented. 





NEW BOOKS. 


ARBOR Day Manual. An aid in 
preparing programs for Arbor Day exercises 
Edited and compiled by Charles R. Skinner, A 
M ., Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of New York, Cloth and gilt. Pp. 456. 
Weed, Parsons & Co., Albany, N.Y. 

Arbor Day, the new school festival, is now ob- 
served in every State in the Union. Besides in- 
spiring a reverence for nature, as shown in the 
noble trees which give life to every andscape, 
and a resolve that the forests of the land should 
not be wantonly destroyed, the observance of the 
day has done very much to beautify the school 
grounds ofthe country. As Bryant has well said, 
Nature speaks a various language to those who, 
loving her, hold communion with her visible 
works. Writers in all countries, and in all ages 
have interpreted this language, and the “Arbor 
Day Manual” is a grand collection of the best 
things which our best authors have written. None 
can real‘ze, until the feast is spread out before 
them, the beauties of our literature concerning 
trees, forests and flowers. And then, a feeling of 
admiration must spring up for our American 
autbors who have written so sympathetically and 
so earnestly on the lessons inspired by a study of 
“God's first temple.” : 

The observance ot Arbor Day, in almost every 
instance, is accompanied by the exercises of a 
literary character, in which appropriat 
and songs are given by the scholars, under the 
direction of teachers. Teachers have found it no 
easy task to make ready and satisfactory selec- 
tions for use on these intercsting occasions, The 
‘*Manual”’ comes at an opportune time, and is a 
complete guide to teachers in this respect, giving 
hund) eds of the choicest gems in the language, 
arranged in attractive forms with specimen pro- 
grams and songs. 

Altogether the ‘“‘“Manual’’ is a work which de- 
serves a place in every school district library, upon 
the desk of every teacher, and may well be placed 
on the center table of every home, as a constant 





reference. It would be well, too, if it could be 
used as a reading book in the advanced schools of 
the coun‘ry. It would teach the young valuable 
lessons in the study of nature, as taught in no 
other way, and by no other book. The charming 
poems of Bryant and Longfellow cannot be read 
without making the reader better, and the good 
things which Holmes has written about trees can 
be read a score of times with increasing satisfac- 
tion, 

One great advantage shown in the “Manual,” 
is the complete reference index, giving subjects 
and authors, arranged in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. 

We cannot commend this new work too earn- 
estly to all who take an interest in Arbor Day, and 
who are glad to associate it with pleasant exer- 
cises in our schools. 


THE Genesis of Nature, by Thomas 
H. Musick. New York, John B. Alden, 1890. 

From Aristotle to the present day science has 
developed through what may be called an un- 
broken lineage. There have been periods of sus- 
pended animation. But the organic unity of the 
process is evident enough to the careful student. 

It is this unity, indeed, that gives to the inves 
tigator at once both assurance and encourage- 
ment in his work, Each fresh discovery ompha- 
sizes anew the same fund tal pri 
Thus as from time to time these principles, in- 
stead of being overthrown and replaced by others, 
are only revealed anew as having greater wealth 
of meaning than had been hitherto suspected, it 
is evident that the basis of faith in the established 
order of the world as a distinctly reasonable or- 
der is deepened and widened with every step in 
the progress of science. In fact science is but the 
more strictly formal aspect of the advance which 
a great part of the human race has made from 
polytheism to monotheism—from the idea of 
many disconnected, arbitrary forces to that of 
one all-inclusive, absolutely, self-consistent en- 
ergy. 

Now the theory of conservation of energy, which 














is, in fact, but the outward torm of what Aristotle 
set forth as the necessary Law of Thought, and 
which, as any thoughtful person can soon and 
easily convince himself, are well ‘“‘necessary” in 
the sense that if he really thinks at all he must 
think in accordance with those laws. Rightly 
understood, too, the law of the Conservation of 
Energy is nothing more nor less than saying in 
scientific terms, what Isaiah long since expressed 
in prophetic phrase: “that the high and Jofty One 
who inhabiteth Eeternity is without variableness 
or shadow of turning.” 
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works of a multitude of scientific writers 
4s Mr. Musick has done to the extent of a full 


other hand to take detached quotations | 


Among the beautiful, useful and 
unique “Calendars’’ for 1891 that of the Threc 
Blind Mice” ought to and will, attract special 


gof his book—and, from these detached quo- | | attention. ‘The illustrations are the work of aa 


as a basis, to attempt to refute the | 
of modern science is to adopt a very dan- 
yous method ; a method, in fact, by which all 
(his majesty’s included) may be alike 
and refuted from the Bible. 

ort, on general grounds it is easier to be- 
that the author of this volume is mistaken 
it is to believe that the whole scientific world 
been wholly in error, nay, even completly 
as to its central principle. Besides when 
come to examine the book it bears evident 
is of hasty construction rather than of well- 
d materials and genuine organic develop- 


fear that Mr. Musick’s effort to strengthen 
at the expense of science is in reality calcu- 
rather to weaken faith, however little effect 
ty have in overturning science. In fact such 
cation of detached stat ts of scientists 
parently antagonizing the doctrine of immor- 
y, for instance, is to give an erroneous im- 
n of the actual trend of modern science 
this is rightly interpreted. 
Itseems to us that the one profitable thing to 
ceforth in dealing with the “errors” and 
tendencies” of modern science is rather,(1) to 
e the fact that the vagaries or extra- 
of individual scientists are merely inci- 
and even accidental in the process of the 
opment of science as such, (2) To recog- 
the real spirit of modern science as a deter- 
d search for truth at all hazards, and (3) 
in this same spirit to trace the essential 
d of positive significance, thus far disclosed 
its logical conclusion—which conclusion we do 
in the least doubt, is: that the ultimate En- 
y of the World is a conscious. personal energy 
it none other than He whose eternal Word 
: “Let there be light,” He in whose likeness 
is created, and who by that fact is beyond 
uicontroversy assured of immortality. 





Tae CenTURY MAGAZINE. — Two 
ptuous full volumes of “‘ The Century Maga- 
from Nov. 1888 to April 1890, with nearly a 
and pages of 1:tter-press, and illus‘ra:ed, 
ith another thousand pages from May 189) to, 
including October 1890, come, in their solid 
Old Gold” for an appropriate notice. We are 
quite able to “ notice ” as fully or as appro- 
tely as we ought this wealth of material 
d within these ample and beautiful covers: 
latterly, the publishers of “The Century” 
“St. Nicholas,” have taken the great and 
reciative public into their special confidence 
d have told them some of the particulars as 
how these grand trea:ures are produced—at 
»80 far as the mechanical part of these 
volumes are concerned. The engraving 
printing, the folding, stitching, the mailing, 
-» elc—better than if the million of readers 
been invited to visit the establishment in 
w York, because they can now see and read 
i re-read, at their leisure, these wonderful 
beesses. If they had paid a hasty visit to the 
ication office of “‘ The Century’’ and “ The 
Nicholas” in New York, they would have 
ught away a confused notion of these splen- 
dresults of the skill, ingenuity and wisdom 
played in the making of these magazines. 
“The printed page” tells it all, to us, to read 
and over again until we become somewhat 
with the mechanical processes em- 
ed. But who can tell how or where, or by 
mat Occult influences, the thoughts, fancies, 
pirations, ideas, which are thus “ clothed 
” and become palpab‘e, understandable, 
ful, seeable, readable, memorable— who 
tell us how all these come and from where. 
That they have come, have been caught, and 
bd and dressed, that we have them, that 
enter into gladden and inspire and make 
e the lives of sixty-two miliions of people in 
country and as many more across the wat- 
This we know, realize, and we are thank- 
for these revelations. Take “‘The Lincoln 
rs,” take the “ Jo. Jefferson Papers,” take 
“Present Day Papers,” take the “ Artists’ 
” take the Municipal Study Papers,” 
any of the other series of “papers,” the 
=mention of which would consume pages of 
journal, and where in ancient or modern lit- 
re will anything morer eadable, instructive 
imteresting be found. We wish every 
circle” from Maine to California and 
M the Lake of the Woods to the Gulf of 
c0 could be furnished with these four mag- 
and beautiful bound volumes of “‘ The 
Magazine, and “ The St. Nicholas” for 


invalid but the spirit, vigor and wit with which 
they are drawn will bring a perpetual smile o¢ 
cheer to the thousands of homes who secure 
this unique memento. They must be seen to be 
appreciated and enjoyed. The author says: 
“Years ago, in the long days of a happy, 
though crippled childhood, there was an o/d atic, 
in an old south gable, hung with braids ot shining 
yellow seed-corn, “herbs,’’ old clothes and 
cobwebs. 

It was furnished with chairs minus one leg, 
half a back, or a whole——bottom; an ancient, 
springless, ‘‘ haircloth sofa,’ with lion’s feet for 
yegs and slippery, chilly rolls on either end called 
pillows; a spinning-wheel or two; barrels o¢ 
butternuts (with hammer large stene and shuck- 
pile) an old-fashioned hair-trunks, splendid with 
bronze locks and brass nails, and filled wi‘h 
papers, books, magazines, and all those odds and 
ends of print and picture which are the deer 
delight of youthful readers. 

In that attic I lived, on rainy days. A tal) 
window with pointed top, gave me an abundance 
of light straight from heaven and [ lay on the old 
‘*sofa’® for hours at a time, wrapped with a worn 
*“‘star-quilt,’’ if the weather was cool, reading 
and thinking, and wondering, until things grew 
dim and distant, and I often fell asleep. 

In the bottom of one of the trunks I found, one 


day, a leaf torn from an old Journ®! on which was 
printed the Soave pititul solo—as nearly as I 
can remember it—and the notes of mice, and cat 
and the farmer’s wife made an impression on me 
which has always remained, I never laughed, but 
I never tired of looking at the queer legs, iong 
tails, and ? ears of the quarter and eighth 
notes, and I think the year of ’91 may be robbed of 
some of its care and weariness if the song of the 
“Three Blind Mice ” hangs upon the wall.” 
Published by C. H. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


Tis asettled fact in education that 

the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By theuse of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; the discipline im- 
proved ; andthe effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifiing expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be ten cente per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every -wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 








A STRONG APPEAL. 





“* Indeed, it’s true.” 
—SHAK. 

BOUT one hundred and fifty of 

the leading educators of Illinois 
signed the following appeal to School 
Directors : ‘‘ The undersigned, County 
Superintendent and Teachers of Ill- 
inois, call the attention of school 
directors to the great need of furnish- 
ing every school with plenty of Goop 
BLACKBOARDS, all around the room; 

AN UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY ; 

A SET oF OUTLINE MAps, and 

A GooD GLOBE. 

These tools are to the teacher what 
the sledge-hammer is to the black” 
smith,—the saw to the carpenter, the 
ax to the woodman, or the plow to the 
farmer. 

Therefore, no district, however poor 
can afford to do without these necces- 
sary helps. 

With Blackboards, Outline Maps, 
and a Globe, avy teacher can do from 
two to ten times as much work in 
quantity, and tenfold better work in 
quality. 

The immediate use of these much" 
needed implements can not be too 
strongly urged upon ali school officers 
and teachers, because they are as es- 
sential to the success and prosperity 
of the school as the desks and seats 
in the school house. 

Reason demands these implements 
in the school-room as potently as 
necessity calls for the axe, the plow 
and the hoe upon the farm. 


These things arenotonly invaluable, 
but are absolutely necessary to the 
success of every school. 
In fact the school law says (Sec.. 43 
and 48), that directors shall provide 
the necessary articles for all schools.” 
This is a wise, timely and profitable 
provision of the school-law, too. 


THE wisest teachers say and insist 
upon it that geography, by the use ot 
maps, and history should be studied 
together. 

Geography is place. 

History is events. 

Events without place are merely 
stories. Place without events is sim- 
ply emptiness. Events imply places, 
but place alone means nothing. 

History includes geography, and 
when well and properly taught, gives 
the best and most lasting knowledge 
to the latter study. Geography, pur- 
sued by itself, is one of the most ster- 
ile of studies. It affores little mental 
exercise save to thememory, and upon 
that it takes no lasting hold. Anyone 
will be convinced of this who attempts 
to recall the geography lessons learned 
in childhood, or even five years ago. 

Let geography and history be 
studied together with the constant 
use of maps. 





ReaD it, and show it to your 
friends. Letus all know just how the 
little tin gods on wheels who elect 
themselves to office in the N. E. A, 
are made. Page 6, Bec. 2, Article IV 
of the Proceedings at St. Paul for 





1890. 





PBL. LACK K BOARDS 


ER% ROLLERS 
ALL SIZES 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.MerRwIN, 


704 CHESNUT ST 


Sr.Louis Mo. 





J. B. MERWIN, 


Dear Sir: 


SLATED PAPER 


POR 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Déail, 


POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yards. 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 


Corumsia, Mo., Sept. st», 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louie, Mo 


Please send me as soon as possiblee TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
of yur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of 
my pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 
to let you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
chased of you five years ago isstillin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
In fact, after giving it the test of constant use for aggerm of years, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 
unless it be your LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. Send also your 
best Crayons in usual quantity. Yours Truly, 

R. P. RIDER, 
President Stephen's College, 
Colutabia, Mo. 
We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 
tested for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up £0 five yards. 


For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
im Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


The J. B. Merwin School Supply Oe; 





1120.PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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American Journal of Education. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 
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HENRY E. CHAMBERS, 


ew Orleans......... 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis............ 








Evsry school opens up a grand new 
page of knowledge and power for the 
people, and to-day commences, and in- 
sures a better future for the new to- 
morrow. Let us stand solidly by the 
new teachers in their work, and es- 
tablish, protect and perfect our vari- 
ous systems of both private and pub- 
lic education. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 





“Renowned for this, as far from home, 
For Christian service and true ch‘valry.” 
HAK. 
HE recent commercial disturb- 
vances have again illustrated 
what the Chicago and Boston fires 


and the Johnstown flood had already 


demonstrated viz.—the solidarity of 


Christendom. When the historic 
house of Baring Bros., London, stood 
on the verge of bankruptcy, every 
business firm in Europe and in both 
Americas felt the impending shock— 
happily averted by the prompt inter- 
vention of the financial magnates. 

God is more and more binding the 
ends of the earth together. 

The isolation and antagonism of the 
past are no longer possible, Danger 
and suffering are no longer indi- 
vidual; they are communal, national, 
international. Cities, as one hath 


said, are connected like children of 


one family. 
, Ifone is striken all are anxious. if 


one is assaulted all come to the rescue, 
We realize, asnever before, the inti- 
macy of that association of interest 


with which, through Christian civi- 


lization, Godis binding men together. 
are all the while 

illustrating St. 
Paul’s dictum that ‘‘no man liveth unto 


Current events 
inferpreting and 


himself.” 


It is now all for each and each for 


‘all. 





Hon, 8. M.: Finaer, Superintendent 


Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
will please accept thanks for the Re 


port of the Department of Public In- 


struction for that State ending Oct 
ist, 1890. 


We have looked through the clearly 
printed pages of this valuable docu- 
ment with growing interest; and 
while there is not a highly colored pic- 
ture drawn of the condition of things 
educationally in North Carolina, there 
is steady progress shown, and innum- 
‘erable valuable suggestions made to 
teachers, tax-payefs and the legisla- 
- ture, which if adopted, will go far to 

_Temedy such defects as exist at pres- 


imat. 


steathere are a great many different 
remoViems to solve as yet, in educating 


the people of the old North State, but 
Superintendent Finger is making a 
heroic struggle to do the most and the 
best with the means and facilities at 
nis disposal, and we congratulate him 
on the fullness and completeneas of 
his report. 








TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 





ur tax-payers and school officers, | 
too, understand now, that good 
Blackboards all around the school- 
room ; @ good set of outline Maps, and | 
an eight-inch Globe, are, to the teacher 
in his work, what the sledge-hammer | 
is to the blacksmith, the saw to the 
carpenter, the axe to the woodsman, 
or the plow to the farmer. 


from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,’’ but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school house or the 
floor to the building. 


them; economy demands them ; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see Secs. 43 and 48) that directors 
shall provide these necessary articles. 





Pror. R. Marvin Steller, of St. 
Louis country, Mo., writes as follows : 
‘‘Please send us ‘Aids’ for the en- 
closed amount, by return mail. Your 
system of ‘Aids to School Dicipline’ is 
as near faultless as one canbe. I 
have used them for years and could 
not conduct my school without them. 
They increase the attendance; they 
prevent tardiness; they interest 
pupils and parents alike, and I could 
not get along without them. Send by 
return mail.’’ 
Yours truly, 
R, M. 8. 





oe. 
we 


OUR AIDS. 


“I gay no more than truth.” 
—SHAK. 


the practical beneficial results of 
?} using our “Aids to Schooi Discipline.” 
-| It is said that the attendance has in- 
creased more than 100,000 by their use. 
‘| Your “Aids to School Discipline” 
recently sent me, have been used in 
the ‘Chapel Hill School,’’ and the 
result I wish to make known so that 
others may see how valuable they are. 

They produced industry at once, 
and awakened a new interest among 
the pupils and parents; and there has 
been no tardiness or bad conduct 
among the pupils since I began their 
use. And of course we are all highly 
pleased with such results. 

Please to send another set by first 
mail and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
A. L. A. 





|B.; Remarks on Bible Memorizing, by 


The time and expense of the teacher | 
and the pupils in the school go on 


Pupils need them; teachers need | 


LEASE to read what is said of | 


| ne a Teun Ginn & Co 
i ’ : 





— 


I. THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 


Contains also. Hints on Legal ate by Wm: Raimond Baird, M. E., LL. 
ishop John H. Vincent; Su tions 
for Students, by Wm. A. Dunning, Ph. D., of Columbia College; ts on 
General Study, by G. F. C- Smillie. 
THE OTHER NUMBERS OF THE SERIES ARE: 

II. Quickness of Perception. III. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. IV. 
The Study of Languages. V. Memory and Thought. VI. Memory Train- 
ing of the Young. 

Specimen pages and Address on the System mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, 148 Broadway, P. O. Box 1202, New York. 


—-A HIGHER- 


History of the United States! 





HY HENRY E: CHAMBERS. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


—FROM THE— writes in a commendable spirit of patriotism— 


ae : ’ | takes no look of regret backwards, but urges 
Cincinnatti Commercial Gazette. | the South to press onward and build up on 


SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1889. the lines of a new civilization. He has tried 
“One of the most elaborate text-books ever | to deal fairly with his great theme.” 
preduced in the South is A Higher History of | Magazine of American History, N. 
the United States, by Henry E. Chambers. It | Y. City. 
is well printed and profasely illustrated. The, ‘“ One of the best School Histories that has 
Civil War is treated from a conservative | come into our hands in many a year. It is a 
Southern point of view. The author holds that | text-book that we can cordially recommend to 
both sides were right in motives. The tone of teachers and committees. ’’ 
the book is not calculated to stir up strife,and| Exxa C. SaBIN, Supt. or SCHOOLS, PORTLAND, 
Mr. Chambers looks forward hopefully to a! Orr., WRITES: “ We have in use as reference 
great national future. Evidently, the author | books of évery school history published, but 
is a man of moderation as well as of learning.” | find none as valuable as yours. Few have suc- 
Dr. Holbrook, of the Great National | “ceded in Joining a true conception of historic 
Normal University. Lebanon, O. | values with a remarkable knowledge of tech- 
“We are delighted with this book. It is a | Bical requirements as you have done. A good 
successful effort to teach history to a section | teacher might arrange for herself (in a blank 
WITHOUT SECTIONALISM. It is a Southern His- | P0ok) much of the supplemental matter you 
tory, but it is generously cosmopolitan and | give, but it would only Le after years of patieot 
national in spirit. By this we do not mean | ©xperience. 
that Southern ideas are sacrificed or ignored;| ‘The above is disinterested testimony to the 
neither do we mean that Northern ideas are | yajue of the Hansell Histories as superior text- 
depreciated or disregarded. The author fairly books. Their ititroduction and use in the 
states the ideas of all sections without rancor | pyblic schools of Nashville, Vicksburg, Merid- 
or partianship, without a shade of trucking or ign, Birmingham, Dallas, Raleigh, Charlotte, 
brag. The events of our nation’s history are | New Orleans, and many other school centres of 
fully and fairly recorded. | the South is the strongest testimony of their 
Chicago Herald. | adaptability to Southern school use. Write 
“As a rule, the historian (Prof. Cnambers) | for full particulars. 


F F. HANSELL & BRO., 
o——PUBLISHERS.——o 
94 and 96 Canal Street, NEW ORIEANS, LA 


Pror. J. F. BEEKs, Superintendent 
of Schools of Orange county, Fla, 
writes us clipping the following from 
the ‘American Journal of Educa- 
tion:” Let our teachers be paid in 
all the states promptly at the end of 
each mouth as the other state and 
county officers are paid.’”’ In Florida 
the teachers are always paid regular- 
ly each month. All! teachers reports, 
in this office, on the first Tuesday af- 
ter the first Monday are audited and 
paid, if correct.” Certainly the true 
faithful teachers should be paid 
promptly at the end of each month in 








“ Tarbell’s Lessons in Language” 
will certainly accomplish the design 
of its distinguished author who says 
that ‘every pupil passing through our 
schools should be taught to use his 
native tongue with readiness, clear- 
ness and accuracy in both its spoken 
and written forms. He should be 
able to write letters to his friends, and 
conduct his business correspondence 
in a business-like way.’’ Look at the 
facts stated officially in another col- 
umn that more than “six millions 
pieces of mail matter are sent.to the 
Dead Letter Office’ every year, a 


“daily ave of over ¢ thousand | all the states. 
pieces.” A which 1 correct, Oo 
or help to correct such an evil, such a pie 





lack of training in our schools must be 
of very conential service to both| BOOKS are not only the chosen but 
the everlasting possession and inspira- 


ture of men. 
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In this contest for interior truth 
how grand and safe it is for the 
teacher to stand for the highest truths 
all the time—for the essentials—truth, 
honor, intellegence and the increments 
of power the people gain by these, 
rather than by the ‘“‘spoils of office,” 
This exalts one into the light of divine 
action. 


pas 


THESE teachers throw a light, re- 
splendent with truth and armed with 
power athwart the pathway of all the 
coming generation by their work in 
the schools of the land. 

THERE is, you know, for all souls, 
the eirie, and the abyss. Towards 
which are you, as a teacher. leading 
your flock of children. There is no 
neutral ground for a teacher in such a 
time as this. 











Do your school directors and officers 
help you to train and to teach by their 
precept and example for the highest 
and purest style of citizenship. 





BuRKE said there were three Estates 
in Parliament——but in the Reportes 
Gallery there sat a Fourth Estate more 
important: far, than ail the rest. 

“Literature will take care of itself 
said Mr. Pitt when applied to for some 
help for Robert Burns.—Yes added 
Mr. Southy it will take care of itself 
and of you too if you do not look to it. 


> 


THEsE teachers by their intelligence 
ability and character are a guidance 
for the children—lacking intelligence 
ability and character—they become a 
miguidance —— What sort of teach- 
ers do you employ. 

Wise School Offices seek out and 
employ and compensate the wise teach- 
er and get genuine guidance for the 
children. Ignorantschool officers who 
are penurious stingy, skinflints employ 
the latter sort and get—oh- what and 
how much misguidance into wicked- 
ness, crime and poverty. 





SEVERAL gentleman write us in re- 
gard to the statements made by one 
of the officers of the N. E.A. We un- 
derstand the matter perfectly. Shel- 
don got together nineteen, got his 
“ring,” all named, himself, with the 
rest, and the ninteen present all came 
out “officers.” Of course Sheldon 
must perch himself on the shoulders 
of some respectable men in order to 
attract any attention and so the names 

' of quite a large number of respectable 
people appear in his list of of- 
ficers of the N. E. A. We aill 





electing, self-perpetuating “little tin 


that eight persons read every paper 
published before it is destroyed, many 


_ know they do not belong to the self 


THE PRINTED PAGE, 


** Then join you with them like a rib of steel, 
To make strength stronger.” 





SHAK. 


It is claimed by those best posted 


persons read this journal and read it 
again so as to reinforce themselves 
with arguments to meet opponents to 
certain important school measures. 
We have, on the above basis nearly 
two hundred thousand readers, and 
the result is manifest in the steady 
and solid improvement of our school 
system in all the States where this 
Journal circulates. We want on this 
account to double its circulation in all 
the states, and we ask our teachers in 
all the states to help us do this. 

Our valued contemporary, the Edu- 
cational Courant, of Louisville, Ky., 
in speaking of the direct money value 
to the teachers in the circulation of 
this JOURNAL among the people, said: 
‘A year or two ago, the editor of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, urged that a liberal distri- 
bution of that paper among the teach- 
ers, school officers, and tax-payers 
would reimburse each teacher four- 
fold its costin one year. The teachers 
caught the idea, and wisely and zeal- 
ously aided, until one hundred 
and fifty thousand copies 
were put into circulation. At the 
close ot the year the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri showed an average 
increase of teachers’ wages 
of 19.62. Of course it was not 
claimed that all this was due to the 
Journal—but that it was an active 
and prompt factor in securing this 
desired result, no intelligent 


person will deny.’’ 
rr . 


Our schools lifé women out of 
drudgery, and made her the queen 
of intelligence, showing her how to 
use nature so that the days which 
come shall wax not only stronger, but 
grander. 





EIRIE, aery, airy, eyry, eyrie, airie, 
aiery, ayry, ayery, eyerie. How do 
you spell Eirie? The dictionaries give 
the above methods. Is it not a sort of 
an excuse for some of us, who some- 
times spell words as others do not, 
spell them? 





~apeo—_—_—_——_—__ 
SHALL this boy bea man—a moral 


hero, a star on the forehead of the 
state or the nation, or an ishmalite, a 
criminal, a monster? Give him a 
chance. Send him to school to a com- 
petent teacher—he shall become a sa- 
vior. How vast the difference. The 
schools are worth all they cost, you 
see. 





REVOLUTIONS in political matters 
means the ascension and accession of 
the people to power over the corrupt 
and the unscrupulous place hunters. 
The people need to be both moral and 
intelligent. The schools train in these 
directions all the time. Let the people 
sustain the schools liberally, and so 


demagogues who usurp place 


arm and protect themselves from the 


MANUAL TRAINING. 





“Grow this to what issues it can, 
I will put it in practice.” 
Shak. 
N the preface of his new work, 
‘* Manual Training In Education,” 
@ new volume of ‘The Contemporary 
Science Series,”Prof. C. M. Wood- 


ward says that‘ during three 
years the eubject has grown 
astonishingly. It has not only 


spread into every important city in 
America, but it has been the subject 
of earnest discussion in all lands. 
Friends and foes have appeared in 
vast numbers, and every phase and 
bearing of manual training has been 
closely examined. I have found it 
impossible to ignore the developments 
of these three years. The interest 
has centred on new points, and I have 
been forced to write a book almost en- 
tirely new. Init Ihave brought the 
discussion down to date. I have re- 
duced the amount of practical details 
toa minimum, and I have discussed 
more fully the strictly educationa] 
bearings of manual work. The recent 
reports of the United States Bureau 
of Education contain such full and 
satisfactory statements of the progress 
of manual education, that I have 
omitted entirely the historical ele- 
ment. 

In England, no less than in Amer- 
ica, [am happy to believe, the pro- 
gress of the last few years has been 
distinctly marked. Thedistinguished 
services of such men as Sir George 
Whitworth, Mr. William Mather, M. 
P., Sir Philip Magnus, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, and Sir Lyon Playfair, in 
public life; seconded by such educa- 
tors as Professors Thompson and 
Huxley, of London ; Professor Ripper, 
of Sheffield; Professor Dixon, of 
Glasgow, and Professor Reynoids, of 
Manchester, endorsed by certain 
Journals of Education of great influ- 
ence, have been crowned with a large 
measure of success. If this book in 
any way helps on the cause of rational, 





wholesome education, a cause which 
has come to be very dear to me, I 
shall be abundantly satisfied. Ever 
since I attended fhe Education 
Conference in Manchester, in April 
1885, the people of England and Eng- 
lish educators have had a very warm 
place in my heart. I trust it may 
appear from this volume that my 
interest in the most vital of living 
questions—that of the education of 
the coming men—is no less warm and 
no less fraternal now than then. 


THESE schools for the people not 
only give the masses power, but 
they establish, protect and per- 
fect a new and a grander Christian 
civilization. They are worth ten fold 
their cost of both timeand money. In 
fact without them time and money 
would be only another name for bar- 





BRONCHITIS 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be. at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 
the upper part of the chest, and, for intertial 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


Cc. O. Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can truly 
say, with most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. This indisputable 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot disap- 
point them.” 

‘““Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 


so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’”— Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 

“A short time ago, I was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 
ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
*Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever.”— 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Soild by all Druggists, Price $1; six bottles, $5, 








BIcKNELL undertook to inaugurate 
this ‘‘boodle business’ at the meeting 
of the N. E. A. held at Madison. Dr. 
Stennett, now assist to President 
Hewett was then the General Passen- 
ger Agent of theC. & N. W. R. R. at 
Chicago. Bicknell undertook to ‘‘put 
up a job’ so as to get $2.00 out of all 
the peopie who travelled over that line 
during the sessions of the N. E. A. 
from Chicago to Madison, - Wis. 
Dr. Stennett declined to become a 
party to any such ‘boodle’’ arrange- 
ment as this, Bicknell bawled so loud 
and long over the ‘‘dishonesty” of the 
teachers of the country and called 
them so many hard names that’ he 
either had to retire from the New 
England Journal of Education or it 
would lose its constituency. Bicknell 
retired—the teachers multiplied and 
have done very well in their-work and 
he as an “emigrant agent” has found 
his congenial and proper place. 


Ir is said that Sheldon and- his 
‘*boodle schemes”? have now been re- 
pudiated by the railroad men alto- 
gether, that he has run this ‘‘boodle 
grab game’’ as deep into the mire as 








barism. Let us extendand perfect the 








_ god”’ crowd at all. 


power for plunder. yeas 


School System in all the States. 


he has the N. E. A. into the mud. 
Boss Sheldon should now retire, also. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Statistics of Railways in the United 
States. 

We are indebted to Edwin A. Moseley, See’y 
for the Second Annual Report of the Statistics of 
Railways in the United States of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the year ending June 
goth, 1885. 

This proves to be an excesdingly interesting 
and valuable public document. There are about 
190,00? miles of railroad track in the United States 
Which gives employment to 704.743 workers. 
It is a safe estimate to say that, independently of 
stockholde’s, the railway industry of the United 
States provides a living for 3,002,000 persons, or 
about one in every twenty-one of the total popul- 
ation of the country. 

The Report gives us the name of every rail- 
road in the United States with its mileage and a 
vast amount of other exceedingly important and 
interesting matter. 

The Index is to be most thoroughly commended, 
It is about as complete as it would be possible to 
make it. The members of the Interstate Com- 
merce are, Hon. Thomas M. QCuoley, Chairman of 
Michigan, Hon, William R. Morrison, of Illinois. 
Hon. Augustas Scoonmaker, of New York. 
Hon, Walter L. Bragg, of Alabama, Hon. Wheel- 
ock G. Veazey, of Vermont. Edwin A. Moseley, 
Secretary. 


Hon, Edwin 0. Chapman, Trenton, 
N.J.—will please accept thanks for the Annual 
Report of the Board of Education and the 
Superintendeat of Public Instruction N. J. with 
accompanying Documents, for the year ending 
August 31st. 1889. 


Lessons for a First Year in English 
Grammar by Jessie McMillan Anderson, grad- 
utte of Smith College, teacher of English and 
Latin at “ The Cedars,’” Washington, D. C. 

Miss Anderson from ‘“ The Cedars,”” Wash- 
ington D. ©. in her preface to the above, says" 
** My classes of little girls have understood and 
loved the study of Grammar and by the help of 
these pages. This is my apology for offering 
them to the public. We hope that they may be of 
help to many children in beginning the fascinating 
study of language.”” Published by John Alden, 
New York. 


THE St. NIcHOLAS MAGAZINE. — 

As an educator of the young peopla “ The St. 
Nicholas Magazine’’ stands both prominent 
and pre-eminent. Put a boy to studying Geog- 
raphy and he gets a vague idea that Green- 
land is a green spot on the upper part of his 
map. Butlethim read Dr. Hayes’s‘ Adven- 
tures on am Iceberg,” and the Arctic land, as 
by a touch of magic, becomes a resi country. 
All the dry facts in the school books about the 
“chief products’ and “ principal seaports ’’ 
of Japan will never make that land of dainty 
decoration half so real as the article in Volume 
VI, entitled “The Blossom-Boy of Tokio,’’ 
with its thirty-seven illustrations. But there 
ie not one of the articles that does not stir 
the curiosity, inform the memory, stimulate 
thought, and enlarge the range of the imagin- 
ation. One ofthe ingenious methods used by 
the magazine to excite interest in scientific 
study was the Agassiz Association—the most 
successful society of young people ever organ- 
ized for scientific purposes, which was origin- 
ally founded by St. Nicholas. 

ITS MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 

‘St. Nicholas” would be a great benefactor 
if it did nothing but preoccupy the ground, 
and so crowd ont the the ill weeds of noxious 
books and papers, which are sure to find their 
way where the attention is not engaged and 
the taste elevated by better reading. The 
great antidote to frivolty is mental occupation 
—and this antidote a juvenile magazine of the 
highest grade affords. But “St. Nicholas” 
dees far more than this : to hundreds of thous- 
ands it is a teacher of religion—not in cold, 
dogmatic form, not in any sec:arian sense. But 
it teaches what a great orator once called “ ap- 
plied Christianity—the principles of religion 
as they are applied to ordinary life. Unselfish- 
ness, faithfulness, courage, truthfulness—these 
things are taught in a hundred ways by stories 
poems, and precepts. And these are the very 
core of true religion applied to the life. 

What agalaxy of eminent men and women 
has “St. Nicholas,” by some hook or crook, 
beguiled into writing for its lucky chi'dren! 
It would be easier to tell the few | American 
writers of note who have not contributed than 
to recite the list of those who have, and the 
. greatest artists and engravers brighten- its 

, Pages with their work. 
IN CONCLUSION. 
-. Qf the success of the magazine it is not 





needed to speak. Eminent persons have sab- 
scribed for the benefit of those not able to pay 
for it, for the sake of its educating influence 
The Ames family subscribe yearly for two 
hundred copies for the children of the em- 
ployes in their works at North Easton, Mass. 
In the third largest public library in America 
more than three thousand people read “St. 
Nicholas’’ every month. 

“St Nicholas hasa great list of attractive 
features for the coming year ; it will be “‘bet- 
ter than ever,” the editors say, but just how 
they are going to manage it is a puzzle. The 
price is $3.00 a year, and the publishers, The 
Century Co., 33 Hast 17th Street, New York, 
will be glad to send a recent back number, 
without charge, to any reader of this article 
who is unfamiliar with “ 8t. Nichoias.’’ 

In the January number of The 
Forum D:. Austin Flint; of New York, will pub_ 
lish an argic'e on ‘*The Revolution in Medicine.” 
Dr. Flint explaing the method not only of Dr. 
Koch's treatment for consumption, but the prob- 
able early extension of a similar system of 
treatment to most of the other diseases that are 
caused by bacilli,such as diphtheria,t yphoid fever, 
and measles. In the same number of The Forum 
we shall have “Is Verse in Danger?” a literary 
essay on the outlook for poetry, by Edmund 
Gosse; ‘Reform In Railway Construetion,” by 
Oberlin Smith; and “The Revolt against Matri- 
mony,” by Eliza Lynn, with a strong array of 
her stories, 


‘Kindergarten Stories, and Morning 
Talks,” written‘and complied by Sara E. Wil- 
son,—for young teachers. We have seen nothing 
more helpful, or superior to these stories, 80 
carefully selected and well told. They can not 
all be used at one time probably, but young teach- 
ers or kindergarteners will be able to get a vast 


amount of both useful and interesting matter 
from them. 


We commend the stories most cordially. 

“The Historic School of Painting,”’ 
by D. L. Hoyt. We are glad to call attention to this 
work because it seems to be the out growth of a 
series of very critical and intelligent lectures 
given not only from careful observations, but from 
the stu7y of standard works which treat of the 
subject at Jength. 

The authors consulted seem to have been 
chiefly, Lubke, Kugler, Wornum,Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and Mrs, Jameson. Boston, Ginn & Oo., 
Publishers. 

We have received from Mr. J. H, 
Thiry, of Long Island City, N. Y_ an interesting 
pamphlet on ‘School Savings Bank’”’ in the United 
States. A manual for the use of teachers rules 
and regulations, hints and suggestions for the 
introduction and the practical working of the 
®chool bank sytem with a collection of proverbs. 
Price 25 cents. 


THE NEW OFFICE. 


** We mean to look into, 
And watch our vantage in this ——- 
—SHAK. 


The Chicago and Alton R. RB. Co., 
have taken possession of their new 
office at the new location, 216 North 
Broadway, St. Louis. Mr. D. Bowes, 
General Western Passenger Agent, 
and Mr. J. M. Hunt, City Passenger 
Agent will be glad to see all their 
friends there and others who would 
avail themselves of the superior ad- 





vantages offered by the Chicago and|*****'*’***** 
County of....... ede: bo0bs asvoose énoveapeediins dusged Be snncusecens Or ncseseegencoeace eo ecvccccces 


Alton short, quick, safe line, east, 
north or west will do well to call also 

The Chicago and Alton R. R. with 
its unequaled equipment‘of solid vesti- 
buled trains, its Palace Reclining 
Chair Cars, Ladies Palace Day Cars, 
Pullman Baffet Vestibuled Sleeping 
Cars, and all the other sumptuous at- 
tractions that experience, money and 
mechanical ingenuity has yet devised 
—are in the market for business. 

They have the short, quick, best 
erulepot line between Chicago, Kan- 
sas City and Denver, Chicago and St. 
Louis, St. Louis and Kansas City. The 
Chicago and Alton railroad furnish 
the finest vestibuled trains run on 
any line in the world, and all this 

t extra Drop into the 
new office, 216 N: bread way, and 
get fully posted. 


order or registered letter. 
and the set of fifteen volumes of Charles Dickens’ complete works by mail, post paid, to 


Charles Dickens’ Works 
FOR THE MILLION. 
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15 Volumes for Oaly $2.00 


Including One Year’s Subscription to This Paper. 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT BINDING! 


The sual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels, has heretofore been 
$10.00, Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large con 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


OVER 6200 PAGES OF READING MATTER 


are comprised in this set of Dickens, 


(5 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, Only $2.0 


including a year’s subscription to our valuable paper. Dickens’ Works are the most 
widely read of any novels printed in any language. The popularity of Dickens 
is ever increasing and every person should own a full set of his works. 

Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. His books teem with 
shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of satire ; his characters are 
original and real as well as quaint and grotesque ; he unmasks vice in all its 
forms. The lights and shadows of life are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic 
style. Toownacomplete set of his incomparable books is to be possessed of an 
inexhaustable mine of interesting literature. No person is well read who has oot 
perused them. ® 


The Entire Fifteen Volumes will be Sent Free, POSTAGE PAIl 


for ouly $2.00, which includes a year’s subscription 
to our Journal. 


Please Clip Out and Send This 
COUPON ORDER. 


——Fa—— 


J. B. MERWIN—Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpvucaTiO 


1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir—I wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $2.00 by mot 
Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUUATION one ye 


a@ Here sign your full name, 
and write tt very plain 
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soulless, faithless cynic who said re- 
form is “an iridescent dream,’’ and 
that there is ‘‘no place in politics for 
the Ten Commandments,’ a fit and 
true representative of Kansas? Kan- 
sas is rich, and great in material re- 
sources. 
Sidon. 
is said the “farmers’’ elected to the 
Legislature are “ poor’’ 
“money” and tha 
these two facts will count as factors 
 o tions?” ts will 
‘ sor 

ook Patet both these" facta” and 
‘ factors.” We shall see. 

‘ 








THe Jacksonville Southeasterl 
R. BR. have purchased the land for th 
right of way into the city of Spring: 
field,and have secured the privilege “— 
lay down its tracks to the depot, Thisg” 
gives this enterprising young ‘New 
Through Route” a line direct from 
Peoria via the capital to St. Louis, 
giving that city another trunk lit 

orth and South. The company 4 
has a line from Peoria to St. 8, vii 
Jacksonville, running t h thee 
finest section in the State. Itis said, 
that this company has made mo 

and valuable developmer 
the past year than any oth 
railroad in Illinois. 


Is Senator Ingalls the brilliant, 


So was Babylon, Tyre and 
Is Kansas one material. It 


and want 
expects 


re-electlon — that the 
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THE RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST. 


—_o—— : 
An’‘elegant picture of this great painting sent you and the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, one year, both postpaid, for $1.00. 


BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 











SIZE, 17x24 INCHEs. 


“THE ORPHAN,” or “A BASKET FULL,”’’ either of these sent; 
with the AMERIOAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, one year for $1.00. 
Clip out and send this 


COUPON ORDER TO 
J.B. MERWIN,—Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir—1 wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $1.00 by money 
order or register letter. Please send me the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one 
year, and the picture (here mention which picture) 
postpaid, to 

a@ Here sign your full name, 
and write it very plain..........ceeccceeees oer cee peerecserreeseesccccess css OeS ence ess eeeeescosee 





TOOLS TO WORK 


. 


Will School Officers as well as Teachers 


Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical educators we have, say it 
is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can 
instruct a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, 
than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 





In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work in all branches 
of study with these helps as he can without them—a fact which School Boards should no 
longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to secure every 
facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given time. These facts should be 
urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACK BOARDS, all around the Room, 
A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Globe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


Blackooards of slated paper that you can hang up for the children at home, or d/ack- 

? ards put on to every square inch of surface in the school room are cheap and of great 

value for drawing and for illustrating the lesson. The BEsT surface, that which has been 
tested for years, never failing to give entire satisfaction, is the HOLBROOK Liquid Slating. 

Hon. S. R. THOMPSON, late State Supt. of Public Instruction of NesrasKa, writes as follows: 


“The Slated Paper ordered for blackboards came promptly to‘ hand. It is admirably adapted for the 
purpose—in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 


Prof, A. B. CRUMP, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, in a recent letter says: “I bought of you last year, 
slated paper for Blackboards, and found it to be just as you recommended it. Please fill the following 
order, etc. I could not do my work without plenty of 


Biachkboards, 
and your slated paper exactly and fully fills the bill.”” 
For Circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp, for 


we J. B. MERWIN, 


~ Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. ; 





A “daily average of over twenty 
thousand pieces of mail matter sent to 
the Dead Leiler Office!’ Think of 
the loss of money, the anxiety, the 
censure and blame of innocent parties 
in addition to all the other expense. 
Ignorance costs. Intelligence pays. 





CERTAINLY, some considerable time 
should be devoted each day to this 
matter of properly signing and direct- 
ing letters, because exigencies may 
arise that will take any one or more 
of your pupils away any day from this 
training, and if the children are not 
instructed in the school how to write 
and properly sign and properly direct 
letters they are liable to miss this in- 
struction altogether, with the result 
as Officially stated, that over siz mil- 
lion pieces of mail matter are sent to 
the dead letter office annually. Yes, 
ignorance costs and intelligence pays. 





THESE children educated in the 
common schools of the country are to 
rise toa new existence and a grander 
life of power and influence in this su- 
blime future now dawning upon us. 
They are, with the moral culture and 
intelligence here furnished, to be 


THE infamous scheme inaugerated 
by Bicknell, at Madison, Wis., and 
carried forward by Sheldon, the other 
Boston Boss, to ‘“‘squeeze”’ large sums 
of money out of the teachers of the 
United States for the benefit of the 
New England Journal of Education 
seems about ready to collapse. The 
self-electing, self. perpetuating ‘‘offi- 
cers and committees’ of the N. E. A. 
at St. Paul were obliged by Mr. For- 
bes and Mr. Hardy to show their 
hand, with the above resulf. 





THE American colony, just over the 
border, in Canada, the thieves, de- 
faulters, criminals are to be reinforced 
by the boodler, Sheldon, and his ‘‘tool 
President” of the N. E. A., Canfield‘ 
to hold another meeting. Such rein- 
forcements do not strengthen, how- 
ever, such strength is weakness as 
was proved at St. Paul. We should 
think Toronto would be an appropriate 
place for these wrecKers. 





IF the Boston boodler, Sheldon, and 
the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion need pecuniary assistance we be- 
lieve in helping them. We willmake 
a liberal personal subscription towards 
such a relief fund, but we don’t be- 





lights and guides to safety and honor 
for this great people. 

WE think when our teachers and 
other people too, read the official 
statement that ‘‘over siz million pieces 
of mail matter are sent annually to 
the Dead Letter Office by reason of 





*|incorrect, illegible or deficient ad- 


dress. ‘‘They will see the importance 
of directing all their letters plainly 
and completely. 


lieve it is fair or just for Sheldon to 
“‘squeeze’’ $30,000 out of the ‘school 
marms?’’ of the country ostensibly for 
the N. E. A. and then useit to make 
a ‘soft place’ for such a moral dwarf 
as he has proved himself to be—in this 
“thimble riging’’ business. 


or or 
IGNORANCE and bigotry make night 
with the soul of man. The people 


deserve something better than this. 
The schools furnish the needed light 
and nourishment and give us safety. 











J. f st 

writers of fiction.- His Works ar 

monument of a period incur hisiory that 

away forever, The books breathe of the primeval forest 
and as you read you think you hear the wind in the trees, 
now the whispering zephyr and anon the devastating 
tornado. You lisz:en for the crack of the hunter’s gific 
and you Start aside as the red man’s arrow whizzes by 
yourear. Theblood in your veins curdles at the sound 
of the savage war-whoop and yee Shrink as you seem to 


feel the knife at your scalp. T 
less herds shakes the prairie with the thunder of his frantic stam ' : 
log house, its walls pierced by blazing arrows, defended by a handiul of hardy pioncers against a horde 


FENIMORE CCOOPRR is the greatest of America, 
w tue onl id 
eit hoe ee | 


nere the buffalo in count- 
de, Wecan fancy wesee the old 


of yelling savages. The fire of heroism kindles in our breasts and we long to participate in the terrible 
and the continual recurrence of exciting situations holds the reader’s 
attention from the first eae oe to the last word. Then the possibilities 
the character of Uncas, the last of the Mohicans. This is the very late 
est edition of the celebrated works and we have made special arrangee 
ments wit the publishers which enables us to practically give them 
to our subscribers. The titles of the Leather 
Last of the Mohicans, ‘The Path- 
ay finder; The Pioneer; = The Prairie. 
tion to youth, an exhilaration to manhood and a comfort to old 
&ge. Printed on good paper and illustrated, Bound in elegant covers, printed in 3 colors. : 
COUPON ORDER. 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir—I wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $1.50 by 
year and full set of your GOOPER’S WORKS by mail, post paid, to 
w@ Here sign your full name. 


conflict. The wily indian matches his intuitive subtlety against the superior reasun of the pale face 
of true nobility of soul in the savage heart are powerfully portrayed in 
Stocking Tales are-—The Deerslayer ; The 
Mote elevating works never came from mortal pen. They are an 
Please clip and send in the 
J. B. MERWIN—Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
money order or registered letter. Please send AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one 
and write it very plain ........++++ 
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Veta BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure and Tin for Chure 

+ many bee i — 
VANDUZEN & TFT, ¢ Cieslanst,, 0. 








“SEV'TD £0 ORT 
“EVEXE Pet ORINAVIS SLAZATId 


Desirable for SCHOOL HOUSES. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive Ot, St. Louis. 


ST.—|-JOSEPH - |-JOURNAL. Does your door slam when it closes ? 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. | If so, prevent it by attaching a Nor- 
‘Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph's m Door Check. This Check is giving 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for « Sample enivaneel satisfaction. No door can 
SS slam with this simple and necessary 
attachment. For sale by firet-clrss 
hardware dealers in Pg r city, or oe 
the Norton Door Cheek & Spring Co 
We herewith present you| Sears Building, Boston, Mass. Par- 
the valuable notice that we sel | ticularly desirable for church and 


—_ first-class Sewing Machines | gghool-house doors. 
FLDRE the celebrated 


LDREDGE DIAMOND 
exiremtlfcheasatent th unoc- | EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


. Sent on trial if desired, Pro- 
tection to gealers. Circulars and informa- | A 44 page ee Devoted to Edu- 
tion free. i GEITZ, Gen. West. Agent, 


1317 ae 1319 North Market Street, 


FOR SALE BY ¢ 
NORTON DOOR & SPRING C0. 
Sears Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








ST. JOSEPH’S JOURN 
South St. Louis, Mo 
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Pesaicned by 


' 6-aa mention this paper §T. LOUIS: MO.|THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PUB- 





LISHING COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
EDUCATIONAL ey 9: oted to 
edu a a of he eat different mt 
‘erent 
sections of the country. ‘cotainate to its col. 
umns, and it contains onal news of gen- 
eral interest to Southern educators. It is 
An Earnest Advocate of Popular Education. 


It is ates to jo ehvocnheonties aid to teach- 
— and will fro time contain articles 
on practical work in ~ dy 4-4 room. 


The Alabama Edition 
to ction ee 
of Education, and is endorsed b: 
Kauoational Association. "Tho Magazine 
year, 


‘Tuaxs—$1.00 a year, in advance. Single num- 
ber, 100. F 1-28tf- 


Jacksonville Southeastern 


LIN 
NEW THROUCH ROUTE 


tendent 





IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
- COMMERCIA IMPORTANCE, —srtwazn— 


AND ALL St. Louisa and Peoria, 
SANITARY and nd PLEASUR RE RESORTS SPRINGFIELD, 


ACK mORYILLE. 
MISSISSIPPI | RIVER, HAVAN 


PEKIN 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, | CENTRALIA : 
GULF OF MEXICO, LITCHFIELD 


ND THE MT. VERNON, 
Empire of ane Montezumas. ee 
Close connections * 


The Only Direct Lime | =48T 2 WEST, aad the best route NORTH 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ing lands in the w For information relative 
to time and rates callon S. A. Hughes, City Ticket 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, D. SSDEE Supt ouee uta 
ST. LOUIS, MO. brie tw 
The Popular Through Car Route for California. 
For particulars, address 





d 8O all t tr 
Passing through # py EC of Ga thaws ot 
ARKANSAS. 
Agen North Broadway or at ticket 
it, tor oo Z, 
Jacksonville, Lil. 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE, 








A. 8. HUGHES, 
Ticket Agent, 
101 N. Broadway, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


> 193-6 


New Issues 

OO S every week. Catalogue, 

96 pages, /ree on request. 

Not sold by Dealers; prices toolow. Buy ofthe Publisher, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. "sizemention 


PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 

MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and rofessors, and it is 
admitted by all that in no way can impressions upon the memory of the 

children be made so onting, as by means of illustration upon the ip penationls 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards 
adapted to their wants. as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin 
tbe week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the during 


SIZES ARD PRICES. 


Paper, Slated | Cloth, , Manet 
on 
One Side. One 8: Side. 
$1 25 each. 











NUMBER AND SIZES. 
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Fans lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 
ra 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 80 eents 
to 50 cents for postage and registration. 
Address, 


The J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 
1120 Pine Street. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Alabama must furnish references and from $350 


WANTED: —An aanaplle man to 
open a branch office for 


an old established St. 1ouis firm. He 








to $500 in cash. Salary to start with 
$90 per month, in addition to an inter- 
est in the business. Address Box 401. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











THE GREAT WABASH ROUTE. 


** Speak of me as I am.’’ 
—SHAK. 


This has come to be ‘‘The Banner 
Route,” _— its splendid track, safety- 
speed and 

SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


DIRECT TO 

CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 
with Th h Sleeping Cars via Niag- 
ara Fal alls to G a. i Gontral Station, 
New York, and e Boston through 
Hoosac Tunnel. Palace Dt 
on Chicago, New York and aa 
Trains 


“The Banner Route, also runs 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS DIRECT TO 





The Great Popular Route from 

8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
hat oan he Mesth and: Mesmhereg.o04 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
and all points West. Goanecting is 
Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
buffet cars, ge ae 
Reclining-Chair Oars, extra 


See that your tickets reads via : 
Kansas City, St. som, Atchison, | CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
Council Btuffs, Omaha, Denver Balt 


Lake City, Des Moines, St. Paul and | 0-H. Cuarrazt, J. Omaniron, 
Minn ae without change General Manager Gen’l Pass. & Tht, Agt. 
oo, RECLINING CHAIR CARS, CHICAGO, 


Seats free, on all D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., oe 
St. Louis Ticket : 6. E. Cor- J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 





a 
Union 
Pullman 
Horton 








ner Broadway and OliveSt.and Union 216 North Broadway, 
Depot. 5‘ _ SB. LOUIS, MO, 


“> 











